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1862, under the pressure of the exigencies 
thrust upon the Government by the war, 
our tariff system has been little more than 
a ‘‘grab game” ordinated upon the princi- 
ple of ‘‘give and take,” and having fora 
motive of activity and bond of union 
among its beneficiaries the maxim of 
‘*Devil take the hindmost!"” The experi- 
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-|enece of our own Government, and the 


experience of all other countries, has abun- 
| dantly shown that the burden of revenue 
| taxation is greatly intensified by its indis- 
| criminate dispersion upon a great variety 
of objects. And yet there was an era in our 
| recent tariff policy when three thousand du- 
tiable articles were swept into the remorse- 
less maw of the Custom House. Since that 
time there has been some abatement in the 
| rates of revenue taxation, and some reduc- 
| tion in the number of objects upon which 
a customs duty is levied. But unhappily 
this reduction in the number of our du- 


| tiable commodities has not always been 


Frank Lesure’s ILucstraTeD Newspaper is the oldest | 


established Iilustrated Newspaper in America. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


inspired by sound considerations of politi- 
eal economy, having too often been the 
offspring of political caprice and of eco- 
nomical ignorance. 

A few years ago, for instance, the ‘‘ pro- 
tectionists”’ and ‘‘ free-traders” in Con- 
gress combined to place tea and coffee on 
the free-list, in the guise of making a ‘‘ free 
breakfast” for the poor man’s table; but 
in the act of making this change they neg- 
lected to touch with one of their fingers a 


| score and more of the burdens which were 


of the tariff is desirable, as well on | 


[Met the time has come when a revision 


grounds of revenue as of ‘‘ revenue 
reform,’’ seems to be admitted by all, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by a few interested parties 
who suppose themselves to be specially 
favored by the inequalities of our present 
system. Secretary Sherman, in his annual 
report, recommends. such a revision, and 
intimates the basis on which it should 
proceed, by proposing a duty of two cents 
per pound on coffee and of ten cents per 
pound on tea, with the object of gaining 
thereby an opportunity for the enlargement 
of the customs ‘‘free list,” as also for the 
reduction of some internal taxes which 
are more vexatious than profitable. The 
imposition of such a duty on tea and cof- 
fee would yield a revenue of more than 


weighing upon the very necessities of the | 
poor man’s subsistence. 


When, in the year 
1866, it was proposed to reduce the tax on 
tea and coffee, with a prospective loss of 
eight or ten millions of dollars per annum, 
as then derived from that source, Mr. 


| David A. Wells, the United States Com- 
| missioner of Revenue, explained to our 


Congressional Solons, in his report of that 
year, that no principle in the economy of 
public taxation is better recognized by 
science or approved by experience than 


| that ‘‘a tax upon one of the necessities of 


life is a tax upon all.” 


Indeed, this eco- 
nomic law is as demonstrable and as irre- 
versible in the figure of human society as 
the hydrostatic law which regulates the 
pressure of liquids—a pressure which is 
felt equally upon every equal area of the 
liquid or its inclosure. And hence it does 


| not increase our admiration of Mr. Wood’s 


projet of tariff reform to find that it halts 


twelve millions of dollars, if the average | and hesitates in applying the plainest prin- 
consumption of those commodities during | ciples of economic science to other com- 
the last five years should be maintained. | modities besides tea and coffee, for by 80 

The Hon. Fernando Wood, on behalf of | doing we fear that he will fail to accom- 
the Committee of Ways and Means in the | pjish the full measure of even the reforms 


House of Representatives, has reported a | contemplated by his Bill. 


Bill which has for its object to effect a 
modification of the present tariff, resulting 
in a reduction of duties averaging, it is 
said, about twenty per cent.; but this 
average reduction is not effected without 
bringing a large number of articles, now 
imported free of duty, under the sway of 
the Custom House. 
ber of articles now paying duty is reduced 
to about five hundred, and the integrity of 
our revenue system has been promoted by 
a large substitution of specific for ad va- 
lorem duties. All complicated duties—that 
is, such as result from combining specific 
and ad valorem rates of taxation upon the 
same article, to the confusion alike of im- 
porters and Custom House officials—are 
happily abandoned in this projet of revenue 
reform, and we are as much surprised as 
gratified to find that it proposes to bring 
about a virtual ‘‘free trade” in ships, by 
admitting the free importation of all ma- 
terials used in the construction, equipment 
and repair of vessels, and by admitting to 
full registry, under the United States flag, 
all vessels wholly owned by United States 
citizens, thus doing away with ‘‘a remnant 
of barbarism” which has long lurked un- 
der the cover of our navigation laws. 

It is claimed by the framers of the new 
Bill that it will reduce the cost of collec- 
tion from more than $7,000,000 to less than 
$3,000,000 per annum, and that it will raise 
@ revenue of more than $150,000,000, 
whereas the present tariff, during the last 
fiscal year, raised only $130,000,000. 

Cheerfully acknowledging, as we do, the 
valuable reforms embodied in this Bill, 
which have for their object the simplifica- 
tion of the revenue and of the Custom 
House administration, we are unable to 
discover that any consistent theory of rev- 
enue reform has presided over the digest 
of the schedules which compose the body 
of the projet. Such a digest should have 
for its object to relieve the productive 
forces of the country from burdensome con- 
tributions which yield only a small con- 
tingent of revenue to the Treasury, and 
especially from such contributions as fall 
upon the shoulders of those (much the 
largest part of the community) who are 
‘‘consumers of taxed articles without be- 
ing in turn producers of protected’ pro- 
ducts,” 

It is quite natural that every reform in 
tariff taxation, having in view a reduction 
of the cost of domestic production and con- 
sumption, should provoke the hostility of 
protected interests, precisely in proportion 
as that reduction shall be consistently ap- 
jplied to such interests. Since the year 
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Per contra, the num- | 








AMERICAN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN, 


T is now about a hundred and fifty years 
since the manufacture of earthenware 
was begun in this country. But it was not 
until the tariff of 1861, which fixed a scale of 
duties varying from thirty to fifty per cent. 
upon all importations of china and earthen- 
ware, gave the desired protection to this 
branch of manufactures, that it assumed 
an importance which has rapidly increased 
until the present time. ‘The result has 
been that not only has the production of 
American earthenware and china kept 
pace with the increase of population and 
its gorresponding. consumption of wares, 
but the importations of the foreign article 
have fallen off over twenty per cent. dur- 
ing the past two years from the average of 
the six years from 1866 to 1871. 

The number of potteries in the United 
States, as given in the last census report, 
is 777, and the value of their products 
$6,045,506. But these figures include all 
the coarser forms of pottery, such as drain 
pipe and similar manufactures of clay. 
The establishments producing what is 
popularly known as ironstone china, white 
granite, and cream color or common stone 
chinaware, are about thirty in number. 
They are located in Trenton, N. J., East 
Liverpool, O., and in this State; and the 
quality of their work has improved so 
rapidly within the past few years as to 
equal that of foreign manufacturers. The 
tendency of the ware to become in techni- 
eal phrase ‘‘ crazed ’’—that is, toshowa fine 
network of cracks upon the surface—has 
been overcome by a closer attention to the 
body of the work. Itis a singular fact that 
this appearance, which in the domestic 
article is naturally regarded as a blemish, 
is, when artificially produced, as ‘‘ crackle ”’ 
in certain forms of Japanese and Chinese 
ware, thouguat to be highly ornamental. 

In the department of what is known as 
art-pottery, and in the manufacture of true 
porcelain, great progress has been made in 
this country within a few years. The dif- 
ferenve between ordinary china, as it is 
commonly called, and true porcelain, is, as 
most of our readers are aware, an import- 
ant one. Like other forms of pottery, 
stone china is simply a mixture of clay and 
sand, with an exterior glaze, and when 
taken from the kiln is opaque and breaks 
with a rough fracture. Porcelain is pro- 
duced by an artificial mixture of china 





clay and feldspar. These unite in a state of 
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fusion, making a product which is hard, 
translucent, capable of bearing extremes of 
heat and cold, and which shows a smooth 
vitreous fracture when broken. Several 
attempts have been made by American 
potters to produce true porcelain, but with- 
out success; and at present there is but 
one manufactory of any importance in the 
United States. 

In considering American pottery and 
porcelain from an artistic point of view, it 
is easy to see that their defects lie chiefly 
in the matter of decoration. As regards 
the body of the ware and the glaze, there 
is little to criticise. But the ornamenta- 
tion is apt to show a want of that refined 
taste and artistic feeling which character- 
ize the best work of European potteries. 
The coloring is generally crude and inhar- 
monious, and the designs, while lacking in 
grace and beauty, often show a preten- 
tiousness that compares unfavorably with 
the elegant simplicity of French and Eng- 
lish work. The visitor to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition who compared the exhibits of 
the different countries in this department 
could not but be struck with the inferiority 
in these respects of our American produc- 
tions. The reasons for this are apparent. 
Until quite recently we have had no train- 
ing school for artists in this kind of work. 
Most of the decorators employed at the 
factories are foreigners of moderate artis- 
tic attainments, and their assistants are 
young persons who have received no proper 
instruction to fit them for their task. But 
there seems to be a prospect of marked 
progress in this respect, and it is fortunate 
that, with the improvement in public taste, 
there should be a corresponding increase 
in the facilities for suitable instruction. 
The establishment by the Society of Deco- 
rative Art, and its branches in different 
cities, of classes for lessons in the deco- 





ration of pottery and porcelain, offers these | 


facilities, and the results thus far have 
been quite encouraging. 
of native talent, which, with proper guid- 
ance, will find employment in this depart- 
ment, and will have a marked effect upon 
the standard of taste, as well as upon the 
character of the decoration, which is so 
important a feature in artistic pottery and 
porcelain. 








THE singular statement is made that the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs is 
much exercised over the charge that the 
War Department, in sending in names of 
officers to the President for promotion, has 
not recognized the requirements of exist- 
ing statutes that promotions shall be made 
according to seniority in each branch of 
the military service. It is alleged that 
promotions of line officers have been made 
in certain regiments without regard to 
seniority in the general army list and in 
contravention of section 1,204 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and a sub-committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Wadleigh and Cockrell, 
has been appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter. If the allegations are sustained it is 
understood that the committee will recom- 
mend that the confirmations already passed 
upon shall be reconsidered, as having been 
made in violation of law. 








THE CONVICTION OF ANDERSON. 


Tisnotonly under Mr. Hayes that the South 
has been rehabilitated, but she has now 
become as politically free and potential as 
ever in the National Congress. She has a 
representative in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers. In the President’s politi- 
cal pledges, his acceptance, his inaugural, 
there is displayed the spirit of a Chief 
Magistrate who is anxious and determined 
to secure to the South that autonomy and 
prosperity which they rashly put to the 
hazard of a long war. This President, 
against the violent protests of radicals of his 
own party, and at the sacrifice of personal 
feelings of regard for the courage of those 
who stood in South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana asthe representatives of the old régime, 
withdrew the Federal troops. Notwith- 
standing this, at the first contest in Congress 
wherein the President and his policy 
were particularly concerned, that is, upon 
the question of the confirmation of the 
President’s appointments, the Southern 
Senators by their votes and lack of votes 
allied themselves with the President’s op- 
ponents and defeated his nominations. 
And this was a contest, or, rather, an at- 
tack—for the President organized no force 
in his own behalf—wherein there was not 
involved the fitness of the appointees, 
either personal or political. And the 
leader of those hostile to the President, 
whatever may have been his grievances, was 
scarcely the political leader with whose po- 
litical grievances the South could be sup- 
posed tosympathize. Mr. Conkling was the 
friend- and defender of General Grant; 
and those who would vote for Mr. Conkling 
as Mr. Hayes’s successor would come out 
of those who would vote with alacrity for 
General Grant, the one individual of all 
who represents to the South the era of de- 
feat and provisional or carpet-bag govern- 
ment. Ly the alliance thus formed Mr. 


Hayes’s nominations were defeated. No 


There is no lack | 





general object was accomplished, but the 
President personally and politically was 
rebuffed by the Senate. The sume Senate 
admitted Kellogg, and thus officially re- 
cognized the Packard Government and 
Legislature of Louisiana, an act which may 
yet be followed by consequences important 
to Governor Nicholls’s Government. 

Upon the impending decision of the Elec- 
toral Commission, it becoming evident that 
Mr. Hayes was to be seated as President, 
Mr. Hewitt, a Democrat, prominently repre- 
senting the cause of the Democratic candi- 
date, sought a representative Republican, 
and made such suggestions about the con- 
tinuance of the troops in the Southern States 
and about the importance of the reasser- 
tion of Mr. Hayes’s determination to carry 
out his liberal designs towards those States, 
that representations were made to the 
Southern representatives which satisfied 
them that Mr. Hayes was and would be as 
good as his word. And at this time, and at 
the time of the withdrawal of the troops, 
there was given and understood the correla- 
tive pledge that, when the maiied hand was 
removed, and Louisiana and the South left 
free to work its will within their own 
borders, no vengeance should fall on those 
who, if the troops had remained, would 
have been secure; that no political folly 
should be enacted to put the President out 
of countenance when assailed by those of 
his own party who would accuse, and 
actually have accused, him of betraying his 
party and abandoning the negro and his 
friends at the South. The political mis- 
management of the South has been again 
witnessed in the arrest and prosecution of 
the members of the Returning Board who 
sent the electoral vote of Louisiana for 
Mr. Hayes to Washington. And now great 
surprise is expressed or affected by many 
good people that the President should feel 
hurt at what has been done. In respect to 
this we have only one or two words to say. 
That any idea that it was improper for the 
President to receive a pledge against per- 
secution of Republican politicians in the 
abandoned States must appear absurd upon 
second thought. Whether or not the troops 
should be withdrawn was not a mathemat- 
ical problem nor a question of statute law. 
It was the final step in the transition from 
provisional government to autonomy, and 
provisional government is the transition 
from war to peace. In time of war civil 
rules and laws are silent. And whether 


| the time had come to withdraw the troops 


depended entirely upon what the conduct 
of those left in power would be towards 
those they might harass and persecute. 
So the pledge was properly exacted. The 
other proposition that men cannot be perse- 
cuted through regular civil or criminal 
process of the courts is equally absurd. 
One would suppose that malicious prosecu- 
tion was anewly discovered term. Bearing 
furthermore in mind that it is decided that 
if Anderson and Wells had not been pro- 
tected by being appointed officers of the 
United States customs they would never 
have been indicted, and that no one doubts 
that the result at which they arrived in 


giving the vote of Louisiana supplied the. 


real motive for the criminal persecution, 
there would appear no doubt of the violation 
of the pledge contained in the resolution 
of the Louisiana Legislature, passed last 
Spring: 

‘-Desirous of healing the dissensions that have dis 
turbved the State in years past, and anxivus that the cit- 
izens of all political parties may be free from feverish 
anxieties of political strife and join hands in honesily 
restoring the prosperity of Louisiana, the Nicholls Gov 
ernment will discountenance any attempted persecution 
from any quarter of individuals for past political con- 
duct ” 

This is not a pledge against indictment 
for political offenses, but persecution ‘‘ for 
past political conduct ’—that is, on account 
of politics to indict for crime, or otherwise 
persecute maliciously. 

The political excitement now caused is 
great, and should be removed if possible by 
Governor Nicholls. It is remarkable that 
neither of two anticipated results has 
grown out of these indictments. Neither 
has a general conviction of the fraudulent 
character of the Returning Board’s count 
followed, nor have the famous revelations 
been made by Wells and Anderson which 
the New Orleans public were satisfied would 
result if those individuals were pushed to 
the wall. The explosion in these respects 
have passed as harmless as the one engi- 
neered by Mr. Chandler. 





SHOOTING OR CIVILIZING. 


MONG the Bills before Congress is one 

that removes the care of the Indians 
from the Interior Department to thatof War. 
The proposition was considered by the last 
Congress, but failed by the too powerful 
opposition of the Indian Ring and the sen- 
timentalists. Professor Seelye, of Am- 
herst College, figured as the leader of the 
latter, making a powerful speech in sup- 
port of a system which has led to more 
stealing from the Government, more rob- 
bery of the Indians, more scandal and 
injustice, and more fighting, than any other 
with which the Federal Administration has 
had anything to do. In the name of peace 
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it has provoked war, and under the pre-| reach the public eye the position may have | registered bonds. 


tense of humanity it has stirred up strife 
and cost thousands of lives. The present 
plan is a demonstrated failure in every 
respect. It has tended to demoralize the 
Indians instead of civilizing. It has ex- 
cited their suspicion and hatred instead of 
winning their confidence. It has encour- 
aged loafing and stealing instead of habits 
of industry. It has made barbarous and 
implacable enemies instead of peaceful 
allies. It has not had even the poor merit 
of exterminating the savages it has failed 
to civilize, for, according to the estimates 
of the Commissioners, the population is 
increasing; treated like vermin, like ver- 
min they multiply, and their system is de- 
fended on the score of its humanity. Itisa 
sufficient condemnation of it that it turns 
almost every white man who has anything 
to do with it into either a rascal or a ruf- 
fian, until it is hard to tell which is worst, 
the degraded savage or the Indian agent. 
If no better scheme can be devised than 
the present, it is certain that no worse can 
be invented, and hence nothing is risked 
by trying an experiment. It costs now 
about a thousand dollars and the lives of 
six white men to kill an Indian, and it 
searcely pays to continue the process, espe- 
cially as the Indians increase under it and 
grow no better continually. 

There are strong reasons for thinking 
that this branch of the publie service will 
be better managed by the War Depart- 
ment than it ever has been. The army 
officers are educated men. They are trained 
to a high senseof honor. They are honest; 
they pride themselves on _ character, 
fidelity, the efficiency with which they 
perform their duties; their standing as 
soldiers—unlike civilians, they are not on 
the make; they are provided for by a 
regular salary which is sufficient for their 
needs, and money-making speculation and 
the arts of financiering are at a discount 
among them. Placing the Indians under 
their charge removes the former at once 
from control of thieving rings and 
plundering contractors, and will thus save 
the Government hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and prevent the Indians from being 
robbed in the present wholesale and high- 
handed way. Thearmy officers have ample 
time for the duty; they are kind; they 
will protect the Indians in their rights; 
they work on system and can be depended 
upon; they are always at their posts; 
under their charge the Indian will be sure 
of fair treatment; he will get his deserts; 
he will’ deal with parties he can always 
find and trust; he will get an idea of 
system, order, obedience and honor, which 
the present sytem is admirably fitted to 
knock out of his head if such an idea is 
lodged there. The proposed method will 
cost the Government less and do far more 
for the Indians than the present system, 
and obviate the necessity for these incessant 
Indian wars. It will be the entering 
wedge of a new and better treatment of the 
Indian population. How to civilize the 
Indians is still an unsolved problem. 
They do not take readily to work, it will 
take generations to get the savage out of 
their blood, and incorporate work in their 
constitution. It is impossible to turn 
every Sioux into a farmer or every Modoc 
into a cattle-raiser at once. The process 
of civilizing them should begin where they 
are. The best use hundreds of Indians 
can be put to is to make soldiers of them, 
and a regiment or two of Indian soldiers 
under trained white officers would keep 
them out of a world of trouble and protect 
the frontier from Indian depredations. It 
would be really cheaper to feed them than to 
fight them, and vastly better to fight with 
than to fight against them. A military 
school to train young Indians for service, 
drilling them to regular habits, order, 
obedience, cleanliness and the sturdy 
qualities which are at the bottom of even 
civil suecess and progress would be a mag- 
nificent stroke of policy on the part of the 
Government. The Russians shot terror 
into Napoleon’s legions by their invincible 
Cossacks, who to-day are the pioneers of 
civilization in the East, the Yankees of 
Western Asia. There is no good reason 
why the Mexican frontier, which is nowthe 
source of so much trouble, should not 
be protected, in part at least, by Indian 
troops, who are fitted by nature for just 
that sort of service, and under proper con- 
trol would prove excellent soldiers. Civil- 
ization must begin at the bottom and build 
on the stern virtues and reguiar habits, the 
obedience and order, a military training 
develops. The Indians have been petted 
and plundered, caressed and cursed, 
babied and butchered by turns, quite long 
enough. Now let them have a steady, in- 
telligent treatment which they can under- 
stand and depend on, and if they have 
human nature enough in them to stand it, 
the fact will show itself in due time. 


THE RUsSIAN WAR. 


‘tae European situation is steadily he- 
coming more complicated. Events of 


grave portent are crowding together so | 


rapidly, that possibly before these lines 
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been radically changed. Great excitement 
| was produced in England last week by the 
| Bows that the Russians had entered Con- 
stantinople. The war feeling immediately 
revived among all classes, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s windows were stoned by a London 
mob. The rumored occupation of Con- 
stantinople turned out to be the closer in- 
vestment of that city by the Russians. The 
fact, however, was considered sufficient, in 
addition to the discovery that Turkey had 
given England the go-by and was entering 


nople for the protection of Christians. The 
Sultan refused permission for the vessels to 
enter the Dardanelles, whereupon a tele- 
| gram from London ordered them to make 
the passage at all hazards, which they 
did in order of battle, and at this writ- 
ing the British fleet is lying within about 
fourteen miles south of the Ottoman capi- 
tal, while the Russian army is encamped 
at a shorter distance from the city on the 
north. The universal impression is that 
the Emperor of Russia has played a sharp 
game with great success, and that the Brit- 
ish Government may feel constrained to 
bring about a war in order to retrieve the 
humiliating attitude in which it has been 
placed. It is announced, however, that 
the understanding between the three Em- 
perors continues unbroken, and that Ger- 
many has been asked by Russia to make 
her influence felt in the interests of. peace. 
An Austrian envoy is t~ be sent to England, 
apparently with the view of securing some 
basis of concerted action between the two 
Powers ; and as the last vestige of the 
Treaty of Paris has been swept away by 
the entrance of the British fleet into the 
Sea of Marmora, it is clear that the so- 
lution of the Eastern Question must be 
reached without any reference to the results 
of the Crimean War. 


THE SILVER BILL PASSED. 


FTER several weeks of discussion the 

Bland Silver Bill was brought up before 
the United States Senate on Friday, Feb. 
15th, for a vote. Its consideration consumed 
the entire night, it having been agreed that 
no adjournment should take place until a 
final vote wasreached. Innumerableamend- 
ments were proposed and rejected, and a 
few dramatic incidents occurred, as, for in- 
stance, when Senator Lamar, of Missis- 
sippi, in voting against the Bill, explained 
that he was directly disregarding the in- 
structions of the Legislature of his State, 
in compliance with his conscientious con- 
victions. The free coinage clause was 
rejected by a vote of 49 to 22, and an amend- 
ment was adopted providing for a confer- 
ence with the Latin Union States, to fix a 
common ratio between the values of gold 
and silver. About five o’clock on Satur- 
day morning a decisive vote was reached, 
the Bill being then passed by a vote of 48 
to 21. Forty-six were sufficient to insure 
a two-third acquiescence. 


THE POSTAL LAW. 


HE newspaper and periodical publishers 

of Boston are discussing in earnest the 
new Postal Bill, now in the hands of the 
Postal Committee of Congress. At a meet- 
ing last week there was a unanimous agree- 
ment as to three points which should 
appear in the new law: First, that there 
should be one uniform rate of two cents 
per pound on all publications, whether 
daily, weekly, monthly or quarterly, which 
are allowed to go at the pound rates. 
Monthlies and quarterlies now pay fifty 
per cent. more per pound than dailies and 
weeklies; second, that the rate should be 
uniform at all offices. All except weeklies 
pay a much higher rate of postage at the 
post-office where published, if it is a letter- 
carrier office, than for transportation and 
delivery at any other office in the country; 
third, that for all publications allowed to 
go at pound rates the postage shall be the 
same, whether for a single copy as a speci- 
men, several copies, or regular subscribers 
for a fixed time, when the publication is 
sent from the office of publication. It is 
believed that provisions such as the Boston 
publishers suggest will greatly simplify 
the law and make it just, and that with 
increased letter correspondence, which will 
be stimulated, there will be not a diminu- 
tion, but an increase, in the revenue. 


AN important popular measure among 
the various financial projects of the day is 
that known as the Long Bond Bill, for in- 
vestment of savings, now before the Sen- 
ate. This Bill authorizes the issue of 
$100,600,000 fifty-year coupon bonds of 
denominations of $25, $50 and $100, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 3.65 per annum. 
They are to be issued in the name of the 
person who pays the money, and to be 
registered in his name, but may be trans- 
ferred to any assignee. and may also be 
again registered in the name of any owner. 
'In this respect they are equally safe with 





into an alliance with Russia, to warrant the | 
ordering of the British fleet to Constanti- | 


They may also be as- 
signed in blank, and when so assigned 
they become coupon bonds, and pass by 
delivery, like any other coupon bond. This 
will enable the owner to dispose of them 
when he wishes. The interest is payable 
at any national bank on presenting the 
coupon with the bond. They are purchas- 
able with legal-tenders at coin value, and 
the proceeds are to beapplied to redeeming 
the outstanding bonds bearing a higher 
rate of interest. The purpose of the Bill 
is two-fold—first, to give an opportunity 
for investment of savings, and second, to 
initiate the policy of placing the debt 
| among our own people. 





Tue effort to reform Custom House ir- 
regularities still progresses. In order to 
prevent certain practices alike injurious 
to merchants, shippers, importers, and the 
Government, orders have been issued to 
Treasury officials, which it is hoped will 
show the exact quantity and quality of 
goods as they are landed. One of the 
principal regulations is that no official will 
be allowed to receive a fee of any kind, 
under pain of instant dismissal. 


THE famine-stricken people of China are 
not to receive assistance through the in- 
strumentality of Congress. Last week it 
was announced that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations were unanimous in 
the opinion that supplies could not be sent 
in time to afford any relief, and answered 
the suggestion of a return of the indem- 
nity fund by predicting disagreement among 
Senators on that question. This makes it 
evident that nothing can be expected from 
Congress in this matter, and that whatever 
can be done must be accomplished by pri- 
vate effort. 


THERE is a proposition now before Con- 
gress to reduce the duty on sized papers 
from thirty-five to twenty-five per cent. ; 
upon printing papers from twenty to fifteen 
per cent.; and to impose a duty of eight 
per cent. on rags, now admitted free of 
duty. We are large purchasers and con- 
sumers of paper, and this change in the 
tariff, by creating a foreign competition, 
may possibly, for a short time, somewhat 
lessen its price. But if this be done at the 
risk of crippling American paper-makers, 
it would prove in the end to be as dis- 
advantageous to publishers as it would 
certainly be disastrous to the manufac- 
turers. It is not likely that this change 
will be effected, but it will probably give 
rise to animated discussion. Such a modifi- 
cation of the tariff would ruin half the 
paper manufacturers in the country. Their 
investments in buildings, machinery, etc., 
made judiciously enough under certain con- 
ditions, become, under a change in those 
conditions, literally worthless, and thou- 
sands of operatives will be forced to seek 
employment in other departments of labor. 
Absolute permanence in commercial regula- 
tions cannot be attained, but the manufac- 
turer who invests his means in legitimate 
enterprises has a right to expect such 
stability in the laws under which he acts 
as is not inconsistent with good faith on the 
part of the Government. 


THE steady upward and west side ten- 
dency of metropolitan trade is displayed 
in the gradual transfer of large business 
houses which have been long identified with 
the eastern portion of New York City. 
R. H. Macy & Co.'s dry-goods establishment 
has increased the attraction towards the 
Sixth Avenue, and the change alluded to 
has just been further emphasized by the 
removal to West Fourteenth Street of 
Messrs. Degraaf & Taylor’s large furniture 
establishment, which, for the past quarter 
ofa century and upwards, has been among 
the conspicuous landmarks of the Bowery. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Arnron.—After an interval of several years 
the Arion Society is about to give a grand public 
masquerade ball, and those who remember the 
many elegant entertainments of this character 
formerly given by that famous association are look- 
ing forward to the event with anticipations of the 
most pleasurable description. The masquerade 
will take place at Gilmore’s Garden, on February 
2lst, and most extensive preparations are being 
made, designed to transform the huge building 
into a fairy palace, aglow with dazzling light and 
gorgeous with prismatic colors. A feature of the 
display will be the superb costumes, designed by 
Worth, to be worn by Prince Carnival and his court, 
The orchestra will number one hundred and fifty, 
under the leadership of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 


DartmMourn Atumnr.—On the evening of Febru- 
ary 14th, about fifty of the New York Alumni of 
Dartmouth College sat down to the fourteenth an- 
nual dinner at Delmonico’s. Among those present 
were Richard B. Kimball, Everett P. Wheeler, 
H. N. Twombly, Amos Tuck, the Rev. Dr. S. C. 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth, Professor O. P. Hubbard, 
| Frank Lestie, George W. Carleton, Major T. O. 
| Dumey, Hiram Hitchcock, Hosea Perkins, Charles 
H. Woodbury, Benjamin 8. Church, the Rev. Dr. 
| John F. Pingry ; Daniel Lancaster and Alexander 
| R. Plumley, of the class of ’21, and Jolin F. Emer- 


| 
' son, of '25. The three latter were the oldest mem- 
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bers present. Speeches were made by Mr. Richard 
B. Kimball, the Rey. Dr. W. J. Tucker, Amos Tuck, 
Everett P. Wheeler, Hosea B. Perkins, Professor 
John Ordronaux. The following officers were 
elected : President, Professor John Ordronaux, ’50; 
Vice-Presidents, J. Wyman Jones, Dr. W. M. Cham- 
berlain and the Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker; Secretary, 
Charles A. Carleton. 

Tourkiso Dissensions.—According to the latest 
information from Turkey, the situation in Constanti- 
nople must be deplorable. The bulk of the im- 
mense population, which is estimated at all figures 
from six hundred thousand to one million four hun- 
dred thousand, is frightened by the crowds of foot- 
sore, half-frozen, hungry refugees who are swarming 
into the city, and is most anxious “for peace. 
The Softas, however, are angry with the Govern- 
ment, and threaten the Sultan with deposition 
through the old means of placards, while the 
temper of the garrison is to the last degree uncer- 
tain. The Sultan, afraid of the Russians, afraid of 
the populace, and afraid of his own advisers, 
listens with one ear to suggestions of fliglit to 
Broussa, and with the other to counsels of resistance 
a outrance behind the lines of Tchataldja, while he 
at the same time sends off messenger after mes- 
senger to increase the powers of his plenipoten- 
tiaries. Stories of the intention of the Softas to fire 
the city are constantly circulated, and feara of an 
outbreak ending in general carnage are gravely 
entertained, probably for insufficient reasons. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Secretary SuEeRrMman reports that there will 
probably be a deficiency of $5,000,000 in the revenues 
this year. 

Protests against silver inflation have been 
made by the Importers’ and Grocers’ Board of Trade of 
New York. 

Tue late President and Secretary of the sus- 
pended National Trust Company of New York have been 
indicted for perjury. 


Tue New York Board of Education has 
adopted a scheme for the reduction of the saliries of all 
public-school teachers. 


Directors Rosx and Preston of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company, of Paterson, N, J., 
have been convicted of conspiracy. 


A report shows that within less than three 
years the Erie Railroad Company have paid to various 
lawyers $400,000 for professional services 


Tue great trunk lines decided to reduce freight 
rates to the West, beginning on the 14th, and the Bal 
timore and Ohio Company promptly agreed to the 
scheme. 


Tue Lord-Hicks case was not called on Feb- 
ruary 14th, to which date the investigation was ad- 
journed, announcement being made that it had been 
settled by a compromise. 


Secretary SHERMAN pronounces the conviction 
of General Anderson of the Louisiana Returning Board 
an outrage. It is asserted that Judge Whittaker who 
tried him is a defaulter in $600,000. 


Tue New Jersey Legislature decided that the 
investigations into the oflicial actions of Secretary of 
State Kelsey and the alleged cruelties in the State Prison 
at Trenton slall hereafter be conducted in public. 


Bayarp Taytor, the well-known author and 
traveler, has been nominated for United States Minister 
to Germany, and Samuel Blatchford, United States 
District Judge for the Southern District of New York, 
for Circuit Court Judge for the Second District, to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Johnson. 


A tarcE number of petitions for a Woman 
Suffrage Amendment to the Constitution and for and 
against the remonetization of silver, and the debate on 
the Bland Bill was continued last weck in the United 
States Senats. In the Hovss, Carpenter’s painting of the 
‘* Signing of the Emancipation Proclamation” was pre- 
sented and accepted, the Senate occupying scats in the 
Lower House. , A scene of considerable excitement oc 
curred on the 13th during a debate on the West Point 
Bill, when a variety of irrelevant subjects were brought 
up and heatedly discussed. The Bill was passed on the 
14th. The Bland Silver Bill passed in the Senate at 
five o’clock on Saturday morning, by a vote of 48 to 21. 


Foreign. 


Kino A.ronso opened the Spanish Cortes in 
person, February 15th, and presented his Queen to the 
representatives of the nation 


Late advices from Athens announce that in 
consequence of recent massacres in the Greek Provinces 
of Turkey, and the entry of the British fleet into the 
Dardanelles, the Greek Government feel themselves j us- 
tified in re-occupying Thessaly and Epirus Informa- 
tion from Crete states that the General Assembly has re- 
newed its declaration of the annexation of the Island 
to Greece. The insurgents have gone to Vantos to 
attack the Turks. Artillery has left Canea to reinforce 
the garrison of Vantos. 

Disparcues from the recent seat of war in 
Turkey, down to February 18th, are to the effect that 
Russia has represented to England that the United 
Stutes, as a great maritime Power, should part ciy ate in 
the Congress. England has not objected, but taken ad. 
vantage of the proposal to suggest that Greece also ba 
allowed to take part in the Congress. Journals in Ber- 
lin opposed to the policy of Austria state that Admiral 
Hornby has been ordered to scize the Turkish fleet, if 
necessary, to prevent its surrender io the Russians, 
Russia has suggested to the Porte the desiravility of 
removing the Mussulman population from Bulgaria, 


Srx powerful vessels of the British Mediterra- 
nean fleet passed the Dardanelles on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 13th, in spite of the formal Turkish protest, Mr. 
Layard, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
has telegraphed to Lord Derby that the Sultan bas 
received a dispatch from the Czar, stating that his 
troops would occupy tbe neighborhood of Constan- 
tinople in a frendly spirit, and with the same ob. 
ject—namely, for the pretection of his subjects—rs the 
British fleet was sent. The Sultan will not withdraw 
from his capital under any circumstiuces. Austrig has 
asked permission to send a nayal force through the 
Dardanelles. Lord Derby has warned Russa against 
menacing the communications of the British fleet, and 
Russia has asked Germany to exercise her influence in 
favor of peace. Prince Bismarck is reported to be pre 
pared to give a full and clear explanation of bis Eastern 
policy, in answer to the question about to be pu: in Par- 
liament. The Emperor is understood to be prepared, in 
case of need, totender his good offices to England and 
Russia with a view to the preservation of peace, but he 
is not incliued to act in any way as an arbitrator be- 
tween them. 
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BULGARIA.—RUSSIAN STAFF-OFFICERS CARRYING DISPATCHES IN THE BALKANS. 





ROUMELIA.—RUSSIAN TROOPS, UNDER GENERAL GOURKO, DESCENDING A PASS IN THE BALKANS. 
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ITALY.—FUNERAL OF KING VICTUR EMMANUEL IN THE PANTHEON, ROME. ITALY.—THE ROMAN GARRISON MARCHING IN REVIEW, AFTER SWEARING ALLEGIANCE TO KING HUMBERT. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION 
THE PACIFIC, 
VIRGINIA CITY, THE HOME OF OUR SILVER 
WEALTH. 

EAVING Carson, our Pullman-car pursues once 
more the windings of the Virginia and Truckee 
Road, en route for the city of big bonanzas, the 
silver of Crown Point and the gold of Ophir. From 
Carson to Virginia City the distance, by a bee-line, 
is only twenty-one miles; by the erratic line of the 
railroad, however, it measures fifty-one and three- 
quarters; sweeping round curves of fourteen and 
nineteen degrees, and climbing a steady up-grade, 


TO 


over which two, and sometimes four, engines are ' 





LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET IN VIRGINIA CITY. 


| averages one hundred and sixteen feet to the mile, 
and which we, leaning from the window of our car, 
imagine that we can feel as well as see. The fre- 
quency and violence of ihe curves is undoubtedly 
a palpable fact; one or two of the more imagin- 
| ative members of the party avow themselves sea- 
| sick at the first unsteady pitch; and, like a ship in 
a storm, for the next torty miles, our great 
unwieldy car goes swinging round the jutting pro- 
| montories and sharp cape-like spurs of the moun- 
| tains, into the very heart of which we are climbing. 
| Nowhere on the journey have we passed through 

a wilder and more desolate land than this ; nowhere 
| have we found ourselves so completely in the 
mountains, or felt so shut in and overshadowed by 
their grandeur. The phase which they show us is 


| desolation. There are no foreground pictures, no 
‘bits’? of foliage and color, no suggestions of 
rock and fern and dashing mountain-brooks—only 
a wilderness of bare brown peaks, so utterly naked 
of any shadowing green that we fancy we can see 
the ground-squirrels pop out of their holes a mile 
off up the steep hillside. Down in the deep hol- 
lows there is a faint tinge of springing grass, but 
up the dreary slopes, towards the sharp cones of 
the summits, it is all one uniform tint of russet- 
brown—the whole vast landscape dashed in with 
one brush-full of sombre color, unrelieved by any 
sparkle of light, but lying back in dead monotone 
against the warm brilliance of blue sky. ‘he Car- 





low us, running down-grade as fast a3 we are climb- 





required to drag the long train—a grade which , not one of beauty, but rather of stern and intense , 





son River winds through its narrow caiion far be- | 


ing up, and we follow its wanderings pretty faith- 
fully Chewese the great sluping walls of the moun- 
tains. Here and there we look down upon a 
quartz-mill and a long flume, or great floating 
masses of timber and cord-wood drifting down the 
river, and in one place we catch a glimpse of the 
operation of “ tailing,” the running of streams of 
discharged ore from the settlers, over blankets, 
thus catching the tiniest atoms ef gold and silver 
which remain after the process of amalgamation. 
At Merrimac, the road turns aside from the line 
of the river and twists up the side of the Mount 
Davison range, among whose highest peaks Vir- 
ginia City is perched. All along our way the evi- 
dences of mining begin to crowd thickly; every 
hillside has its scars of the pick and shovel, its 
tunnel or ‘‘ pocket,’’ the gray heap of refuse quartz 





MINERS PROSPECTING FOR SILVER ON THE SLOPES OF MOUNT DAVISON, WITH A VIEW OF ABANDONED “ PROSPECT HOLES." 
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or simply the score or more of scattered stakes, 
planted ‘deep in the soil to mark somebody’s 
‘claim. After a short season of prospecting, 
some digging, and the discovery—or, as in some 
cases, the de; osit—of a few promising nuggets, the 
enterprising gold-seeker stakes out his claim and 
opens the sale of shares, either on the spot or 
away in the marts of civilization. Hundreds of these 
c'aims were marked out on either side of us, and 
every stake to the hungry imagination of impecu- 
nious travelers was a suggestion of the treasures 
of Ind, the caves of Aladdin, or any other fabled 
region where money @ifficulties exist only in the 
form of 'embarras de richesses. : : 

We pass Mound House and rush by “ Silver’’ Sta- 
tion, and “Scales,” whence we look down on 
Silver City, lodged in a green cafion, and American 
Flat, round which the road sweeps in a great 
semicircular curve to Gold Hill. Under the brow 
of the hill nestles the city—a huddled cluster 
of houses, at least, pricked through with the smoke- 
stacks of countless mining - works, tunneled with 
abandoned shafts, and all alive and stirring on this 
Sunday morning with hard workers both above 
ground and under it. The city lies in Gold Caiion, 
where the first discovery of precious ore in any 
considerable quantity was made in 1856. As 
early as 1833, the famous Kit Carson is said to 
have encamped in the sNadows of the ravine, while 
making his way across the Plains with a band of 
Crow Indians; and from 1843 to ’45 it was a camp- 
ing-ground of Colonel Fremont’s, where he and his 
party are reported to have panned for gold and 
found—if any—only a paltry handful. Now the 
great quartz-mills are jarring and reverberating all 
day and all night long with the grinding thunder of 
their mighty machinery, and the bare brown sides 
of the quiet cafion are tunneled, and bored and 
riddied by hundreds of human moles, working away 
in a mad fever, as if all heaven and earth and their 
chances therein hung upon the yellow dust that 
nature keeps hoarded away from them. ; 

Only two miles from Gold Hill lies the Ullima 
Thule ot this day’s journey—the wonderful Silver 
City itselt, with its close-packed population im- 

artially distributed above and below the surface. 
wri 4 the two towns plies a daily stage ; but we, 
outspeeding the horses, dash with double-engine 
power up the long grade, and find ourselves on the 
outskirts of the quaintest and most unique of all 
cities, Virginia. : 

Descending from our car we look up a succession 
of terraces winding along the mountain-side with 
tier above tier of Eases, clinging to a steep, bare 
brown slope ; not a green tree, not a garden spot, nor 
a patch of grass visible to the most searching eyes. 
Below us the same brown hills fall away into a con- 
fused sea of scattered peaks, sunlit cones and shady 
hollows, sinking gradually to the far-away level of 
the Nevada Piains—at our feet an unpeopled 
solitude, lifeless, lonely and silent as though the 
creation morning had been but yesterday ; above our 
heads the intense, concentrated life of that strange, 
straggling city, hanging far up in its mountain 
eyrie. Behind 1t towers Mount Davison, the highest 
of the brown cones, and ey house shines out, a 
distinct white speck, against the dull russet back- 
ground. In this first glance the whole aspect of the 
city is one of intense shabbiness and instability ; 
the low frame houses strike one only as a larger and 
more elaborate sort of tents, hastily thrown together 
to meet a temporary need—mere shelters, and no 
more; the whole business and interest and heart 
and soul of the place concentrates, not around the 
homes, but about these countless, long, low sheds, 
and smoke-stacks, and flumes, and the network of 
crossing and recrossing railroad switches, and the 
great gray mounds of crushed quartz, and all the 
thousand signs of a tremendous labor that never 
rests, never stops for breathing space, never for one 
moment of time relaxes its grip upon the con- 
sciousness of the men who are its tools. Studying 
the coup d'eil of the city, as given in our illustration, 
one can see plainly the immense predominence of 
this element. The mines and shafts are the city; 

the houses are the accessories in the picture. 

We climb a long flight of wooden steps from the 
depot, and find ourselves at the foot of a little, 
narrow street, so steep that nothing less frisky 
than a mountain goat should reasonably be ex- 

ected to traverse it. Spurred by a vision of the 

otel beyond, however, we make the ascent, and 
find ourselves presently on the main street, tread- 
ing a paved sidewalk and shut in between rows of 
shops, some ot whose window-fronts would not dis- 
grace Broadway or Kearney Street, and here and 
there confronted by a tall building of brick or gray 
stone, towering like an architectural Saul above its 
two-storied wooden brethren. Brick and stone as a 
rule seemed to be viewed with disfavor by the dwell- 
ers in Virginia City; possibly from an accurate 
knowledge of the wind’s capacity up among these 
Nevada mountains, and the fact that the disintegra- 
tion of parts in a slight frame structure, and their 
disposal abroad, is attended with comparatively 
little danger to life and limb. 

The principal structure which attracts our notice 
is the hotel, a new and handsome brick building 
opened only a few weeks previous to our arrival. 
lts newness is apparent as soon as we cross tlie 
threshold, so fresh and spotless is its white paint, 
so immaculate all iis appointments, from the 
flaming-red velvet and snowy lace curtains of 
the parlor to the least accessory of the large 
dining-room. Further along the steeply terraced 
hillside is Prospect Hall, a somewhat less imposing 
edifice, whose name suggests its principal attrac- 
tion, which it shares in common with almost every 
house in town; and on the same street is the Assay 
Office, a dingy little place to look at, but which 
promises to reward us weil fora more minute in- 
spection to-morrow. And there are the rows of 
shops of all sorts and grades, the poorest little 
temporary booth beside the most pretentious “ em- 
porium *”’; and, predominating over all, there are 
the familiar, inevitable saloons—the ‘‘ Union,”’ and 
the ‘‘ Yosemite,”’ and the ‘‘ Montana,” and all the 
local names, with their flavor ot the Pacific Coast, 
which we have met already in a dozen different 
towns. And there is a crowd — busy, pushing, 
eager—a crowd of men only ; a monotonous stream 
of slouch hats, rusty coats, brown, bearded wide- 
awake faces, diversified here and there by a blue 
blouse and a swinging pigtail, and a calm, passive, 
moving countenance, looking all the more sleek and 
bland by contrast with the others. 

Almost all the streets of Virginia City run paral- 
lel, zigzagging into each other, or connected by 
short, — and narrow side-streets. From the 
sidewalks, between the gaps of the houses, you may 
look over the roofs and chimneys of your neighbors 
on the next grade, over the gray stone and the 
wooden buidings of the Consolidated Virginia, cr 
the Hale & Norcross, or the Crown Point—away 
out through the climbing billows of all this sea of 
mountains, and never find a hand’s breadth of level 
space antil your eyes catch the far-off horizon 
line of the Plains. How the hearts of the dwellers 
here must yearn for an acre or two of forest, or a 
daisied field! But there is only the dead brown 
coloring of the sod; the blue of heaven above, and 
the faint, silvery gleam ot some snow-peaks lying 
against it. One of our artists solemnly swore to 
have seen a miner’s cabin with a green vine twisted 





above the door. But this statement was so flatly 
contradicted by the testimony of every other pair 
of eyes in the party, that we set it down as an op- 
tical illusion. 





HELEN. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Ne is the simple title of my story. It is a 
short name—only five letters of the alpha- 
lJ bet : to those who delight in aristocratic high- 
sounding names a very ordinary plebeian one 
indeed ; but to me it is the name among the names 
of women, at the sight of which, in a playbill or a 
tale, in a newspaper paragraph or a milliner’s cir- 
cular, on massive dvor or modest window-plate, a 
thrill goes through my heart, and I feel a eating 
there that is not easily hushed. Yet why should | 
try to still it? Are not all the happiest hours of 
my life associated with that dear name? At the 
mention of it there seem to float before my eyes 
the waves of golden-brown hair that mibed as 
with a halo the sweet face, and the soft, violet eyes 
are looking again into mine, and the old well-re- 
membered tones seem to swell in music upon my 
ear. What folly to speak thus when I shall listen 
to them no more for ever! 

Yet I still love to think of bygone days—it is 
the only oe that is left me now—days that 
were ushered in with clouds of crimson glory, 
filling the east with their roseate hues, deepening 
on through the noon into dazzling sunshine and an 
unclouded sky; but the promise of a glorious day 
went down in thunder and lightning and furious 
storm. Even so has it been with me; and the 
storm, alas, may not have spent its force, but be 
gathering fresh strength to pour out its vials of 
wrath on my devoted head. Well, I have borne 
it yet, and my heart is well-nigh seared and 
scarred with wounds and sorrows; but I shall bear 
it to the end. What more pleasure can the world 
have in store for me? Let the rain fall in pitiless 
showers and the bleak wind bowl around the 
gnarled and crooked trees that stand crouching be- 
tore the blast. I shall stand firm unto the end. I 
can bear my fate. 

What bitter, dark, brooding sense of evil is this 
that is filling my heart? What other fate do I 
deserve than this that has now come upon me? 
And yet it is sweet to look back on the lost days 
—the days that are no more. And a balmy 
breath of Summer wind seems to steal over my 
spirit, and a voice of unutterable love to come 
borne on the whisvering breeze, telling me that 
there is a solace fo: tue wounded heart and a balm 
for the broken spirit. Ah, I wonder if that balm 
will ever be mine! 

All is yet as clearand distinct tomy mental vision 
as on that happy day when I put my knapsack on 
back, and with canvas and colors, and all the 
other paraphernalia of a landscape-painter, took 
my way into the regions of flood and fell. Ah, for 
those happy days when, with a buoyant heart, I 
climbed heath and hill, and filled my longing soul 
with the beautiful vision of creation—the tumbling 
brook, the roaring torrent, the heath-clad moor, the 
rugged mountain in all its stern and glorious 
majesty, watching cloud and sunshine chasing each 
other over over hill and dale, and transferring to 
the glowing canvas effects of storm and mist, rain 
and sunset! Now in shady dells and sylvan 
glades of wood and forest, catching the sheeny 
light cast on the tremulous foliage, and striving to 
depict in all its wonderful anatomy the gnarled 
trunks and tapering branches of the monarchs of 
the wood, among wild-flowers and grasses growing 
by the hedgerows, watching the golden tints on 
the ripening grain, as Autumn, with russet 
fingers, mellowed the wooded uplands; and again 
on the solemn shore, amid the glistening seaweed- 
covered rocks and brown-ribbed sand, with the 
tumbling waves and the murmur of the unresting 
surge—God’s never-ceasing music—around me. 

Say you that the vocation of a landscape-painter 
is an idle pursuit, unworthy of a cultivated mind? 
Let him have—as he should have—a deep rever- 
ence for the works of the Creator, and, patiently 
persevering in his attempt to perpetuate that 
which he ceeply reverences, striving to represent 
worthily something which has touched his inmost 
feelings, each difficulty he overcomes tends to 
strengthen and ennoble, each victory affords him 
the keenest possible delight. But why do I talk 
of those old days, maundering thus about past 
joys that can never return, that are gone for ever- 
more, taking with them all the gladness and buoy- 
ancy of youth, and leaving behind but the wreck 
cast up by the waves on a barren shore ? 

It seems but as yesterday that I saw her as she 
came along the path in the wood, where I sat 
transferring to my canvas some exquisite ferns and 
foxgloves that grew together on the bank, their 
green and purple tints blending with perfect 
lusciousness of color with the wild-flowers growing 
besiie them. 1 thought her then, and [ think her 
still (in the innermost depths of my lonely heart), 
the loveliest woman that God had ever made— with 
a slender and eminently graceful form, in all the 
soft roundness of budding womanhood, a perfect 
oval face, crowned with a glory of golden-brown 
hair, and deep violet eyes, tender and true as the 
sky that is mirrored in the depths of the placid 
lake. I cannot describe her features; when you 
looked at her you knew that you were looking at 
something of exquisite loveliness, though it would 
have been difficult to describe what really formed 
that surpassing beauty. It was the whole design 
that pleased, and the soul within all. But sweeter 
than all else was the smile that overspread her 
face with a radiance as of something heavenly, 
and made you almost feel asif you were looking upon 
the fave of an angel. 1 tried to transfer that 
heavenly look to canvas in a picture representing 
an angel cheering on a soldier in the battle of 
life, with bruised armor and bleeding feet, tired 
and wearied, and nearly overcome by the heat of 
the day and the ardor of his toil, but receiving 
fresh vigor for further noble efforts by the en- 
couraging stile. It is but a poor attempt to de- 
pict with the unworthy pigments of this earth 
what cannot be limned by poor humanity; but it 
is to me a valuable memento, a gem of priceless 
worth, with which I shall not part to the day of 
my death—nay, not even then; for it shall be 





buried with me, and we shall go down to the 
grave together. 

I can only remember now that I asked her 
some questions about the place—I think the near- 


est road to a scene which I wished to paint the | 


next day—and that this chance meeting gradually 
ripened into acquaintance, and then into love. 1 
have in my writing-desk some lines I wrote on a 
scrap of paper that day after she had passed out of 
my sight, which I keep, not from their poetical 
merit, but as a memorial of old times. They are 
very silly I think now, but I did not so think when 
I wrote them. 

From that day all attempts at landscape- paint- 
ing were at an end; for me henceforth this was a 
holy memory of the past. Everything wore a glory 
look, as of Eden in its time of fairest loveliness ; 
each bosky island was as Drospero’s enchanted 
isle, each lake like the sea of glass on the eternal 
shore; the mountains seem to stretch away to the 
unseen and illimitable, where no shadows ever 
cloud their purple slopes, and where no mist ever 
rests on their lofty summits. 

But above all her face was ever before me, 
coming between my vision and the scene I en- 
deavored to depict, so that at morn, or noon, or 
even, wherever | might be, I saw always the soft 
tender violet eyes looking at me, and the golden 
glory of her waving hair shining before my eyes. 





CHAPTER Il. 


ig inquiring of my landlady, I round that my 

rustic beauty was the daughter of a farmer 
who had died some time before, and that she now 
lived in the village of Gleneden with her widowed 
mother; and I was not long in getting an oppor- 
tunity of calling upon her. Her father, from what 
I heard of him, had evidently been an intelligent, 
well-educated man, and Helen being his only child, 
he had given her an education above the common 
wants of the district, and had looked upon her as 
the very apple of his eye. I found her mind as 
well informed as her appearance was prepossessing, 
and in those happy days gave myself wholly up to 
the sweets of love. Their little cottage was the 
prettiest in the whole village, with ivy and honey- 
suckle climbing up the porch, the Summer breeze 
wafting into the pleasant little room the fragrance 
of the roses that grew up the wall and clustered 
about the window-sill. And so the hl agg on, 
each more delightful than the one preceding, until 
I thought that if there was heaven on earth it was 
surely here. At last I asked her to be my wife. I 
can yet remember the conversation that passed 
between us as we sat on a mossy bank in the wood, 
with the brook at our feet purling over the pebbles 
in its bed, its tinkling cadence, soft and low, bear- 
ing a soothing dreamy feeling over the spirit, and 
mingling with the song of the birds and the 
whisper of the falling leaves. 

‘* My darling!’ And I put my arm around her 
yielding waist, and looked up into the soft eyes 
that were cast down to the ground, but when I 
spoke looked into mine with the light of love 
beaming from them. 

** Will you be my wife, Helen? Do you think 

ou love me well enough to be that? I know 

can never love another as I love you, and until I 
saw you I did not know what it was to love, 
Without you to share it life will henceforth not 
be worth living for; but with you it will be an 
Eden for ever. Will you accompany me on the 
voyage, dearest, when I will try to shield you from 
all trouble and care? Helen, will you be mine 
for ever and ever, till death parts us?” 

“* Yes, Arthur. I have loved you from the first.’’ 

She spoke in low, gentle tones—loud enough, 
however, for me to hear; and to me they were the 
sweetest words I had ever listened to. 1 clasped 
her to my beating heart, and covered her cheek 
with kisses. 

“Ah, but, Arthur, perhaps you'll get tired of 
me, and be ashamed of your village maiden when 
you take her among your own kindred.” 

“Never, my darling! Though all the world 
should forsake you, I will be near for you to lean 
upon, and to comfort and love you for ever and 
ever, so help me God !” 

Were these idle words I spoke to her, without 
even the shadow of truth in them? God knows I 
loved her then, and love her still, as I never shall 
love any one on earth again, and that what I 
spoke I spoke out of a true heart. 

The sun was setting behind the far-off hills as 
we took our way homeward, happy as ever lovers 
were happy on this side the grave. We spoke 
little—when the heart is full the tongue is often 
most silent—but we knew the thoughts that were 
in each other’s hearts, and her looks, at least, were 
more eloquent than words. And as we parted at 
the stile that led to the village we plighted our 
troth again, and with a burning kiss and a close 
embrace parted, her golden hair glistening in the 
tender sunshine as she slowly walked by the beech- 
trees towards her home. 

I returned to the woods, and walked there till 
the moon shone out on the sleeping earth, and shed 
her silver radiance through the stillness of the glade. 
I sat again on the mossy bank where we had told 
our love, listening to the eternal murmur of the 
stream, that seemed to tell of peace and happiness 
that would never pass away. 

When I seabed my lodgings in the evening I 
found a letter awaiting me, with the superscription, 
“ Sir Arthur Compton, Bart.” Good God! what 
was this? I was distantly connected with the 
Comptons of Grange Court; but as there were two 
persons not much older than myself who barred 
any prospect of my succeeding to the title and 
estates, 1 had always looked upon it as an idle 
dream, and had banished from my mind all idea of 
the probability of its ever happening. And now, 
when I least expected it, it had come true. 4 
baronet! But to what fortuitous chance was I 
indebted for being thus addressed ? With trem- 
bling fingers I broke the seal, and read: 


“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, London, 
July 17th, 18—. 

“Sin Artuur Compton, Baronet—Dear Sir 
Arthur—We have the honor of informing you 
that, owing to the sudden death, by a railway 
accident (of which you may have read in the daily 
papers), of Sir Charles Compton, Baronet, and his 
cousin, you have succeeded to the title and estates. 
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‘* We shall be glad to be continued as agents of 
the estates, a position which our firm bas held for 
the last forty years. 

“We are, dear Sir Arthur, your obedient ser- 
vants, BrackENRIDGE & Morris. 

‘Pp. S. As there are various matters connected 
with the estates which it is desirable should be 
attended to as soon as possible, we would suggest 
your coming to London at as early a date as you 
conveniently can.” 

I can scarcely now tell with what varied feelings 
I perused and reperused this epistle. I slept little 
that night, cogitating over my good luck,and won- 
dering how my betrothed would bear the tidings 
which I had now to tell; for I looked upon the 
news as equally with myself concerning her,as she 
had agreed to become my wife. 

I rose early, and, ufter a long walk through the 
woods to calm my mind, took the well-known path 
to the village, fully expecting to see my beloved 
one at the window fecbinn out and watching for 
me, as was her wont. But no one was there; and 
when | entered I found, to my disappointment, that 
a friend had called late on the previous evening 
and asked her to go to nurse a relative who was 
not expected to live many days, and that she might 
not be back for a week. I cannot tell what a dis- 
appointment this was to me; but it was too far for 
me to go to her in the pressing circumstances, and 
not a very fitting time to acquaint her with the 
good fortune that had befallen me. So, telling my 
betrothed’s mother that I had to leave for London, 
and that I should write after I got there, I bade 
her good-by, packed up my things, and went off 
by the night train, reaching London next morning. 

I was thrown into new society on my arrival in 
London, Young, rich and titled, my presence was 
sought at the houses of the noble and wealthy in 
the great city, and for some weeks after my arrival 
my life was one round of pleasure. Alas, I had 
never written to Helen since I left the sweet vil- 
lage of Gleneden. What with business which had 
to be attended to, and engagements from which I 
could not well extricate myself, my time had been 
so fully occupied that I had put off writing to her 
from day to day; and now that I had delayed so 
long I was almost ashamed to write to her. About 
this time I met at a ball Lady Laura Vane, the 

oungest daughter of an old but rather impover- 
ished family, and my vanity was agreeable touched 
by the evident pleasure which Lady Laura seemed 
to have in my society. She was tall, lithe as a 
anther, with tresses black as the raven’s wing, and 
arge, lustrous dark eyes, now soft and melting as 
an April shower, now fierce and flashing as they 
were kindled by indignation or insulted pride. 
Her complexion was fair for a brunette, and daz- 
zling from its transparent beauty, except when a 
shade of passing emotion would deepen the delicate 
rose-blush on the face. In Lady Laura’s presence 
my village maid was forgotten altogether, and I 
abandoned myself without reluctance to the influ- 
ence of the siren. Out of her presence the old 
feeling of tenderness for my first love would come 
back to my heart, only to be dispelled at my next 
interview with the enchantress, until the image of 
my rustic beauty grew fainter and fainter, and I 
gave myself madly up to the seductive power that 
now encircled me. Nota day passed without my 
seeing Lady Laura. I would eall for her to ride 
in the park—she was a splendid horsewoman, and 
looked well in the saddle—or would drive her out 
in the new phaeton I had purchased; or, in the 
evening, I would attend her at the opera, the envied 
of many a one, who would have given much for a 
look from her beautiful eyes, 





CHAPTER III. 


ig came at last—the temptation and the fall. 
I met her at an evening-party at Lady Win- 
dermere’s, when I thought I had never seen her 
look so charming; in truth, she was the belle of 
the evening, and I was consequently not a little 
flattered at her bestowing so much of her attention 
upon me. She was a glorious dancer, and I had 
been in the seventh heaven of delight waltzing 
with her; after which, with a flushed face and a 
beating heart, I led her down-stairs for refresh- 
ment. There was a conservatory close by, where 
the delicate fragrance and cool atmosphere tempted 
the tired and heated dancers to rest from the ex- 
citement of the mazy whirl. It was untenanted, 
as most of the company were yet up-stairs, and 
there accordingly we went, where, at the further 
end, we were quite away from the bustle of the 
arty, and hidden by a cluster of over-arching 
,»oughs, the place seeming like a paradise after the 
glare and heat of the rooms above. And here was 
I with my Eve. 

How superbly beautiful she looked as she sat 
down with a queenly grace beside me on the soft, 
velvet couch! Her eyes were moist with a dreamy, 
delicious tenderness; there was a blush as of a 
rose-bloom on her cheeks; and I could see her 
bosom rise and fall beneath the soft, airy material 
of her dress as she panted a little after the exer- 
tion of the voluptuous dance. My blood boiled 
within me, my veins scemed on fire, my breath 
came hot and fast, and all the fierce passions of 
my nature raged like a thousand devils within me. 
I was helpless under the gaze of this enchantress, 
bound hand and foot in the web of Circe, beneath 
whose eyes, like a bird under the Spell of the ser- 
pent, I was entirely without the power of volition. 

“What a paradise this is, after the noise and 
heat above ?” said Lady Laura, softly. 

As if exhausted with the exertions of the dance, 
she leaned her magnificent head against my arm 
as we sat together, the masses of her raven hair 
falling over my shoulder in luxuriant tresses. The 
distant strain from the rooms above came wafted 
on the ear like the melodious echo of fairy music, 
and the perfume from choicest flowers filled the 
air with a delicious fragrance that steeped the 
senses in Elysium. The twinkling, many-colored 
lamps that hung from the roof aided the enchant- 
ment, diffusing a soft, magical light over the scene. 
As Lady Laura reclined beside me I could feel the 
heaving of her bosom against my beart; and all 
the fiery impulses of my nature, heated as they 
were with the wine I had drunk, burst their bonds 
in an uncontrollable rush of passion that carried 
everything before it. I clasped her madly to my 
breast again and again, and covered her cheeks 
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and mouth with hot burning kisses, before she re- 
covered sufficiently from her astonishment to free 
herself from my grasp. ' 

With flashing eyes she rose from her seat with 
the air of an insulted qaeen, and raising her tall 
figure to its full height, while I stared in stupid 
bewilderment, burst forth, her face flushed to the 
deepest crimson: 

‘* Sir Arthur, is this the treatment I had a right 
to expect from a gentleman? Was it for this you 
brought me here, that unseen you might shame 
and insult me, as you could insult any minion of the 
street? For shaine, sir!’? And she turned as if 
about to leave the place. 

‘* Pardon, Lady panel Forgive me! Do for- 
give me! Your beauty has stolen from me what 
control over my feelings I ever possessed; but let 
my love—my passionate love for you—be my ex- 
cuse; and hereI lay it at your feet. Will you 
take it, Laura, and make me the happiest man on 
earth, or will you throw it away and make me the 
most miserable ?”’ 

I knelt at her feet full of contrition, and looked 
beseechingly into her dark lustrous eyes. ; 

“ Ah, well, Arthur, 1 suppose I must forgive 
you, if you promise to behave better in future,” 
returned Lady Laura, with a bewitching smile that 
entranced me still more. . 

She suffered me to seat her again beside me, 
her wrath seemingly quite gone. 1 do not remem- 
ber all we said, and there remains only the memory 
of a time of wild intoxication of rapturous de- 
light. 

~ And so the die was cast; and when we returned 
to the dancers Lady Laura’s mother looked upon 
me as her future son-in-law. 

I will pass over the events of the marriage. 
My bride was all smiles and happiness; and with 
the congratulations of our friends we left to spend 
our honeymoon on the Continent. 

We had been at Rome, and had seen all that 
was to be seen there. I could have spent days 
looking at the masterpieces of the old painters, 
dead and in their graves, some of whose works 
seemed as fresh as if painted yesterday; but 
Laura thought it tiresome work, and I had reluc- 
tantly to tear myself from the glorious canvases, 
and drive or ride with her about the country—an 
occupation much more to her taste. We reached 
Florence at length, and were sitting in our hotel 
one day, when a letter which had just arrived was 
handed to me. I found it had been following 
me about from place to place after we had lett 

tome. 

I started as I recognized the handwriting as that 
of my old love. Laura, who was watching me, 
had evidently noticed my look of surprise. 

“‘ Well, and who may this wonderful epistle be 
from, Arthur? Why, you are as pale as death! 
Any bad news from England P”” 

1 had meanwhile broken the seal, and hurriedly 
perused the letter. 

‘Leave me for a little, dearest. It is from an 
old friend who is dying, and I would be alone 
while I read it.” 

Lady Laura rose, with, as I thought, a slight 
sneer on her delicately curved lip, and walked 
haughtily out of the room. 

I have the letter lying before me now, stained 
with Time’s decaying fingers and blotted with my 
darling’s tears. She had evidently written it un- 
der great weakness, as the writing was tremulous 
and indistinct. ‘This is the letter : 


“ Gleneden, October 20th, 18—. 

“My Dear ArrHour—Perhaps I should call 
you Sir Arthur, as you are now; but I will call 
you once more—for the last time—by the dear old 
name. I knew of your marriage shortly after it 
took place, having seen it in a paper at the manse, 
when I was calling on the minister as to the burial 
of my dear aunt. I believe I fainted when I saw 
it, but 1 told no one why. 

“T would not have written now but that I am 
dying—the doctor says I cannot live many days— 
and i would like to write and forgive you before I 
die. Ah, dearest, how happy we were together 
in the old days!—too happy, I always thought, 
for it to last. But I did not think my Arthur 
would have forgotten me so soon. I know, dear- 
est, 1 should have been unsuited to have filled the 
place of your wife, and to have mixed in the soci- 
ety to which your rank called you. But I would 
have liked if only a short letter, or even a few 
lines, from my dear love, to say that he had not 
forgotten me. I used to go day by day, and sit 
on the mossy bank where we plighted our troth; 
and for a little I felt happy again, when I thought 
that you had loved me once. 

“Don’t fret, dearest, at the thought that you 
have been the cause of my illness. I could not 
have lived long any way—the doctor says con- 
sumption was in the family, and my father and all 
his near relations died of it. So, dear Arthur, 
it was as well you did not marry me. I forgive 
you from the depths of my heart any pain you 
may have caused me. I have suffered much; but 
I forgive you all. With my last breath I shall 
pray that you be happy.” 

This latter part was written with such a trem- 
bling hand as to be almost illegible : 

“ October 28th. 

“Tam getting weaker and weaker, and have 
only strength to write a few words. My dear 
Arthur, 1 again forgive you all. May you be 
happy! Farewell! and think sometimes of 

“ HELEN.” 


And then this note at the end of the letter, 
written in another hand : 


“Helen died on 29th October.” 


I can only remember now that as I read this 
tear-stained letter from my old love I felt the 
most horrible pangs of remorse, such as a lost soul 
might feel in hell. Poor, dear, dead love! if the 
bitterest tears that were ever wrung from a human 
heart could atone for the past, perhaps my grief 
may not have been unavailing. 

t have little more to tell. I accompanied m 
wife (now more than ever my wife in name onl f 
to Switzerland, saw the Alps, Lake Geneva, the 
Tyrol, some of the grandest and fairest scenes in 
Nature; but to me they were as if they had not 
been. I saw nothing but the vision of a pale, 
sad face, lit up by tender violet eyes, and crowned 
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with a glory of golden-brown hair. And I was 
glad when at last we reached England again, to 
brood in silence over my sorrow. 

They. are both dead now. Lady Laura, who 
rode like some wild Amazon of the desert, was 
brought to Grange Court one day a bruised and 
bleeding corpse. Her horse, a powerful high- 
spirited animal, had reared and fallen upon her, 
crushing her instantaneously to death. I never 
loved her much, and I did not mourn her long. 

I shall never marry again. There is only one 
woman who could have made me happy ; and she, 
I trust, is waiting for me on the golden shores of 
the unseen world. The fairest place to me in all 
the earth is the little secluded churchyard of 
Gleneden, sweetly lying under the shadow of the 
purple hills. I have been there to-day. There 
are many rugged old tombstones, moss-covered 
and worn with time, and there are some bright 
from the chisel of the sculptor. But to me there 
is only one grave there. Tt lies in a sunny spot 
of this ‘‘ God’s acre,” with sweet violets blooming 
above it, and daisies with their pure white leaves 
fringing the tender grass. ‘There is a marble 
cross at the head of the grave, with the simple 
word—her dear!y-loved name—‘“ Helen” upon it. 
It was the only mark of regard I could show to 
her, dead. A lark was singly sweetly as I left the 
place, and as it soared into the blue heavens I 
thought it might perhaps carry up my lonely sigh 
to the ear of my lost love. And now I only wait 
until I meet her again, to part no more for ever. 








IN MEMORY OF POPE PIUS IX. 


REQUIEM Mass AT ST. PATRICK’s CATHEDRAL, 
NEw YorRK. 
IRECTLY official intelligence was received of 
the death of Pope Pius 1X., steps were taken 
throughout the United States for the performance of 
the solemn Pontifical Mass in the cathedrals and lead- 
ing churches. In Providence, Rhode Island, Bishop 
Hendricken conducted the service on February 8th; 
in St. Louis Archbishop Kendrick ordered one for 
the 12th; while on the 13th the Mass was celebrated 
by Archbishop Williams, of Boston; by Bishop 
Foley, in Chicago; and by Bishop Loughlin, of 
Brooklyn, in the absence of Cardinal McCloskey, in 
New York. In the latter city the service was held 
in the old Cathedral on Mulberry Street, in the 
morning. By hal!-past eight the streets leading 
to the Cathedral were full of people anxious 
to gain admittance. The entrances on Mott 
and Mulberry Streets were “besieged, and it re- 
quired constant watchfulness among the police to 
keep the crowd away. Orders had been issued 
not to allow any one to enter who was not pro- 
vided with a card of invitation, and this order was 
strictly enforced. 

The Cathedral was heavily draped in mourning, 
and very little light was admitted into the building. 
Heavy folds of black velvet hung from the arclies 
in the sanctuary, and the reredos, walls, and other 
portions of the chancel were festooned with the 
same material. The eflect was exceedingly rich 
and sombre. The immense window, covered with 
emblematic paintings, located back of the altar, 
was covered with black cloth, thus shutting out all 
light from this direction. The communion-rail was 
also hung with black. The front of the altar was 
draped with a black velvet antipendium. The altar 
itself was devoid of ornaments, with the exception 
of six long tapers, which burned throughout the 
service. The twelve large candlesticks at the 
side of the tabernacle were concealed beneath folds 
of drapery. The railing in front of the chancel, ex- 
tending across the cathedral, was draped with black 
cloth, ornamented with three bands of white silk, 
tipped with white fringe. Mortuary crosses were 
over all the windows in the body of the church, and 
the sills were covered with heavy mourning lambre- 
quins. Black merino was wound around all the 
main columns from the ceiling to the floor. The 
drapery of the choir was of the same general char- 
acter. The organ and gas-pendants were heavy 
with mourning cloth. ‘the pulpit was entirely 
black, save where the silver trimmings glistened 
faintly. On one of the columns in the chancel was 
hung a coat-of-arms embroidered in gold and silver 
on a background of white silk, with gold trim- 
mings. 

The principal object of interest was the cata- 
falque, which represented the resting-place of 
the dead Pontiff. This stood in the centre aisle a 
few feet from the chancel. It was at least fifteen 
feet high from the base to the top of the cross with 
which it was surmounted. It reated upon a raised 

latform three feet high, entirely covered with 

lack velvet. The catafalque itself consisted of a 
dais of two steps, covered with sombre cloth. Upon 
this lay the bier, on which hung a mantle of black 
velvet reaching to the dais, and richly adorned 
with bullion edging and lace of gold and silver. 
Upon the bier rested a casket, which was con- 
cealed beneath a magnificent pall of purple velvet, 
fringed with heavy bullion, and having in its centre 
a large, = golden cross. Upon the pall stood 
the Papal tiara, or triple crown, white and gold in 
appearance. The entire structure was surmounted 
by a baldechin, the frame of which was made of 
wood, painted white and decorated with silver and 
gold; it was supported by four slight columns, 
draped in black, at the head of each of which was 
acandelabrum containing eight burning tapers. 
Two cross arches of black rose over the baldechin, 
and at the apex stood a gilded urn out of which 
seemed to spring a cross of black and silver edging. 
The catafalque was surrounded by ten tapers, four 
feet in height, and by ten representatives of the 
Papal army, dressed in green and gold. 

Every pew was occupied to its fullest seating 
capacity, and this vast body of men and women 
appeared like shadows in the ghostly light that 
shimmered through the stained window - panes. 
The first five or six pews next the chancel were 
reserved for Mayor Ely, the Board of Aldermen, 
representatives of the Press, and other specially in- 
vited guests. 

The office began promptly at half-past nine, and 
lasted one hour. In this ceremony about one hun- 
dred priests and boys took part, including repre- 
sentatives of, the clergy of almost every diocese 
for miles around. Front pews were reserved for 
those of the clergy who were not required upon 
the altar. When this preliminary ceremony was 
over, the boys marched out of the chancel in pro- 
cession, followed by the Vicar-General. At twenty 
minutes to eleven the procession of boys, headed 
by a priest, returned to the church. Following 
came the four celebrants of the Mass, the chief of 
whom was Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, who had 
been chosen to officiate on this great occasion. 
When the celebrants reached the altar the music 
ceased, and amid the most profound silence the 
voice of the Bishop arose loud and clear in those 
well-known words, ‘‘ Dominus Vobiscum.”’ The 
Mass was lengthy, but of extraordinary beauty, 





and the ceremony was followed with pious interest 
by the immense congregation. 

The musical exercises, as arranged by Mr. John 
White, the organist of the Cathedral, were of the 
highest order. The following ladies and gentlemen 
took part: Madame Farber, soprano; Madame 
Unger, contralto; Mr. H. Bersin, tenor, and Mr. F. 
C. Urchs, basso. The chorus was large and effec- 
tive, comprising many of the best singers to be 
found in this city. The chief feature of the mu- 
sical programme was tle rendition of Mozart's 
great requiem, consisting of the following numbers: 
1, Requiem ASternam ; 2, Dies Ire; 3, Offertoriam: 
4, Sanctus; 5, Benedictus; 6, Agnus Dei. Prelude 
(Mr. White) by Guilmant. Postiudium (Mr. White) 
by Handel. 

The sermon was delivered by Bishop Lynch, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, who is considered the 
most eloquent of all the wearers of the mitre in the 
country. After the discourse the organist played 
another march, and the congregation slowly with- 
drew from the Cathedral. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Russian Army in the Balkan Passes. 


In our picture, the gallant Muscovite soldiers who are 
hurrying down the southern slopes of the Balkans are 
hastening, not to death and defeat, but to victory and 
Adrianople. The ascent of the northern slopes had been 
toilsome and hazardous; but the descent on the other 
side, when the summit had been passed, reminds one of 
the tourists’ rapidity in coming down the slopes of 
Vesuvius, which they accomplish in as many minutes 
as they have taken hours to surmount the steep incline. 
It was almost impossible to come down in any dignified 
or becoming manner; the cannon had to be let gently 
down by means of ropes attached to trees. Equaliy dis- 
agreeable was the duty of the Russian staff officers in 
that rough region. A war correspondent writes: ‘* The 
Russian officer here, from the roughness of the ground, 
is not even able to travel on horseback, but is compelled 
to tramp on foot, through snow and mud, with a roughly 
shaped alpenstock for his sole assistant; while, as for 
uniform, utility, not ornament, is certainly the order of 
the. day, and he now values the huge bourka and the 
great uncouth felt boots far more than the most gorgeous 
trappings ever seen on the St. Nicholas Platz in St. 
Petersburg.”’ 

The Caffre War in Africa. 


The battle of ‘“‘The Springs,’’ depicted in one of our 
foreign engravings, fought at Manzana, about three 
miles from the Springs, was the most spirited of any 
of the engagements yet fought with the Galekas. The 
colonists engaged in it were young men trom King 
William’s Town and the surrounding districts. They 
were not quite a hundred strong, and none of them had 
been in action before. The King William’s Town con- 
tingent, consisting of sixty young fellows, mounted 
and armed, had been fora long time engaged in keeping 
guard at the important post of “ The Spriugs”’ by the 
Kei, which divides Kreli’s country from the colony, 
and on the 9th of October they crossed the Butterworth 
River. At length they came to the hill shown in our 
engraving, where there were two necks of land sepa- 
rated by adeep ravine. The Galekas were in force in 
the bush at the fop of the hill, and received the ad- 
vance guard with a volley. The Caflres, thinking that 
division all that were coming, began to pour round in 
great numbers, capering about in great glee, and jeering 
at them as mere boys. Matters wers looking somewhat 
serious when the rest of the meu came up ata ringing 
gallop, and poured a voliey into the rear of the Galekas. 
The result was that before long the firing ceased alto- 
gether, and soon the Galekas had disappeared. 


The Funeral of King Victor Emmanuel, 


The body of the late King lay in state for several 
days in the Hall of the Swiss Guards, at the Quirinal 
Palace. The walls of the apartment were hung with 
deep crimson velvet and surrounded by rich chandeliers 
and vases of bronze. The King’s body was placed upon 
an inclined platform, so that a good view of it could 
be obtained from all parts of the room. In front of this 
was a flight of steps lined with candelabra. On the first 
day the Houses of Parliament and the diplomatic body 
were admitted to a private view, after which the doors 
were opened to the public, the body being attended by 
an aide-de-camp, two orderly officers, and two masters 
of the ceremonies of the civil and military household of 
the King, besides some Capuchin Friars. The funeral, 
which took place on January 17th, was a most imposing 
spectacle, The procession, which was two miles in 
length, and five hours upon the march, started {rom the 
Quirinal, and wound its way through a great number of 
streets, some of which had never previously seen such 
a ceremony, although they date from the time of 
Sixtus V. The funeral cortége was headed by detach- 
ments of troops, after which followed a large number of 
deputations, all the great bodies of the State, the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the clergy, 
the great officers of State, the chiefs of Legation and 
Envoys of foreign Princes and Governments, the Knights 
of the Order of Annunziata, the Foreign Ambassadors, 
the Princes of reigning Houses, and, lastly, the frst 
aide-de-camp of the late King on horseback, carrying 
King Victor’s sword, After the coffin came a Master of 
the Ceremonies, bearing the Iron Crown and leading the 
late King’s favorite charger. Then came the colors of a 
number of regiments in the army, accompanied by an 
escort of honor, and after these followed a long proces- 
sion of representatives of institutes, municipalities, 
societies and corporations. The strects were deusely 
thronged with spectators, and every balcony and window 
in the houses along the route taken by the procession 
were occupied. All the balconies were draped with 
black. The aspect of the crowded but silent streets, and 
the mournful appearance of the procession itself, had a 
most solemn and imposing effect. It is said that 
200,000 strangers were in the city. When the Pantheon 
was reached, the coffin was taken from the car by sixteen 
cuirassiers, who carried it into the church, while the 
troops presented arms, and the priests commenced the 
service by intoning the antiphone, * Non Intres.’’ Then 
the Academicians of the Saint Cecilia and the Philhar- 
monic Society gave the ‘‘ Libera nos, Domine,” with 
the “Oremus.”’ The Archpriest blessed the body and 
sprinkled it with holy water, and the chant, “* Requiescat 
in Pace ’’ brought the service to a close, The body was 
subsequently entombed in the presence of the grand 
dignitaries of State and the Chaplain of the Royal House. 


The Italian Army Swearing Allegiance 
to King Humbert, 


On Saturday, January 12th, the whole of the Italian 
Army swore allegiance to King Humbert. The oath- 
taking of the Roman garrison took place in the pre- 
sence of the King on the site of the Praetorian Camp 
established in the time of the Emperor Tiberius The 
troops were drawn up on three sides of the Quadrangle, 
while the fourth was occupied by officers present in 
Rome, but not attached to the corps underarms. All 
wore mourning, the drums and colors being trimmed 
with crape, aud a dense mass of spectators thronged 
the windows and roofs of the surrounding houses. 
King Humbert was accompanied by Prince Amadeo and 
General Mezzacapo, Minister of War, and a splendid 
and numerous staff. His Majesty, who was visibly 
moved as he rode round the ranks amid tho acclama- 
tions of the multitude, was presented to the troops by 
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General Bruzzo, who read aloud the military oath in a 
clear and resonant voice, the last words of which were 
barely uttered ere ‘‘Guivo!’” (I swear) burst simul- 
tancously from the ranks, and from the officers not on 
duty, as each soldier raised his right hand. The King 
and his staff then rode to the Piazzi dell Independenza, 
where the march past took place, and, after expressing 
his satisfaction to General Bruzzo, returned to the 
Quirinal Palace amid cheering of the crowd. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A BILL-POSTER in an Ohio town covered the 
tombstones in a graveyard with circus cuts. 


—Curcaco has fifty more fire-alarm telegraph- 
boxes than New York, and twice as many as any other 
city in the country. 


Mr. Lyman, geologist to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, reports that the Island of Yesso probably contains 
150,000,000,000 tons of coal not yet explored. 


—Tue Maine Legislature is asked to make a 
town of a pile of barren rocks off the coast, occupied 
solely by a party of quarrymen in the employ of one 
contractor. 


—A nore written to the office of the Kenesaw 
(Ga.) Railroad route, by a tramp, stated that the road 
was in a fine condition, but the absence of foot-planks 
on the bridges was a terrible inconvenience to the 
tourists, 


—A Canavan clergyman has been convicted of 
skating on Sunday. He preaches on Garden Island, 
and instead of driving over on the ice or going on foot, 
he buckles on his skates and gets across very com- 
fortably. 


—Cuaries Narier, an English scientist, pre- 
scribes a vogetable diet as a cure of intemperance. The 
relinquishment of meat for six or seven months, he as- 
serts, will destroy a desire for alcohol in the most ag- 
gravated cases. 


—A Massacuvserts law provides for the im- 
prisonment of persons taking part in masked balls in 
that State, and no such entertainment has been given 
in Boston for six years. A strong effort is making to 
repeal the law, but without much prospects of success. 


—Tue Russian nobility are numerous, and, as a 
class, by no means rich. Previous to emancipation, 
about twenty years ago, a land proprietor was not 
thought wealthy unless be possessed at least 500 serfs, 
But only 3,000 proprietors had more than that number, 
while 41,000 had less than twenty-one. 


—Tue new sewer-tunnel under Forty-second 
Street, in this city, is attracting much attention among 
engineers, and the firm who are doing the work are daily 
in receipt of inquiries as to the kind of machinery em- 
ployed. The city of Halifax, N. S., proposes to drive 
a similar tunnel to supply that city with water. 


Tue body of a woman in a crouching position, 
in full dress and with rings in its ears, was recently 
found in a cargo of soda brought by the ship Jrving from 
Peru to London. It is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and is supposed to be that of a victim of an earth- 
quake which occurred many hundred years ago. 


—Tue consumption of tobacco of all kinds in 
Paris during the past half year was enormous Cigars 
to the value of $1,460,000 were smoked, and cigarettes 
to the value of a little over $300,000. About $800,000 
went for snuff, and $100,000 for chewing tobacco. The 
number of cigars smoked in the six months was 
75,417,300, and the weight of the cigarettes was over 
ninety-one tons. 


—TueE river-bed of the Niagara was dry for hun- 
dreds of yards towards the centre of the Horse-shoe or 
Canadian Falls during three days of last week, and 
there were icicles clinging to the high precipice where 
they had never been seen before. At the ferry the 
level of the river was twenty-four feet below the usual 
water-mark. This change of level is attributed to pre- 
vailing high winds from the northeast. 


—G.Loves were introduced into England in the 
tenth century, but were only used by the wealthy people, 
and were considered very valuable As New Year’s 
gifts they were quite popular, or sometimes ‘ glove- 
money” in place of them. “ Pin-money ” originated in 
somewhat the same manner. Pins were so costly that 
money spent or laid aside for them was called “ pin- 
money,’’ and it became so important that it grew into 
the name of dower, which was settled upon the lady at 
her marriage. 


—F ive hundred and fifty million gallons of pe- 
troleum was exported from this country from 1866 to 
1871, which brought an average price of thirty-four 
cents a gallon, amounting to $187,000,000. From 
1871 to 1876, covering the same period of five years, 
there were shipped 1,100,000,000, or twice as much oil, 
which sold at the average price of fifteen cents per 
gallon, realizing $165,000,000, The increased exports 
netted less money by $22,000,000 than the shipments 
of the first-named period. 


—P.ants sleep at night, as is well known, 
but their sleeping hours are a matter of habit, and can 
easily be disturbed. A French chemist recently ex- 
posed a sensitive plant toa bright light at night and 
placed it in a dark room during the day. The plant, at 
first, appeared much puzzled. It opened and closed its 
leaves irregularly, in spite of the artificial sun beaming 
upou it at night, and, in the daytime, it sometimes 
awoke, It finally submitted to the change, unfolding 
itself regularly at night, and closing in the morning. 


—Tue Russian Empire is divided for academical 
purposes into ten circuits, St Petersburg, Moscow, 
Dorpat, Kiew, Warsaw, Kasan, Kharkov, Wilna, Odessa, 
and the Caucasus. Each of these is presided over by a 
curator, who is chosen less for his learning than for his 
urbanity asa courtier. In theory he is omnipotent; in 
practice he does nothing without the advice of his Aca- 
demical Council, a body of six members, two of whom 
are retired professors, three military officers, and one a 
police official. These people settle what books are to be 
used in the schools, grant professional diplomas, and act 
as a court of appeal in questions of academical dis- 
cipline. All the educational funds pass through their 
hands, and a good share of them remains there, 


—Ar Nice, Cannes, and Mentone, the hotel- 
keepers and the proprietors of villas are in despair, 
There are neither Russians nor English at these places. 
Monaco, on the other hand, is full, for it is the only 
gambling establishment now existing in Europe. From 
Nice to Monaco a carriage-road is being built along the 
sea-shore, and the price of land, both at Monaco and 
along the coast, which will be opened out by this road, 
has increased enormously. The reigning Prince of 
Monaco is an old, infirm, blind man, who, in the course 
of nature, will soon be removed to another and a better 
world than the gambling-heli over which he rules His 
son resides, generally, in France, and regards with undis- 
guised contempt the ceremonial court etiquette of his 
father’s palace. It is probable that so soon as the heir- 
apparent ascends the throne of his ancestors, he will 
voluntarily descend from it, and make arrangement by 
which his ridiculous Principality will form an integra! 
portion of France. In this case the public gambling- 
tables will be abolished 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 


HEY met, ah me, so often, 

. By streamlet and by dell, 
And ‘neath the whisp’ring beeches, 
Which knew their tale so well; 
And Summer's gentle zephyr, 
And Autumn’s balmy breath, 
Re-echoed tender vows of love 
And constancy till death, 

Trustingly believing, 

Wantonly deceiving. 


They meet, ah me, so often, 

Amid the gay and light, 

And none can trace beneath that smile 

The darkness of the night; 

Nor Autumn’s chilly breezes, 

Nor Winter’s dreary blast, 

May waft into oblivion 

The echoes of the past. 
For vows were falsely spoken, 
And one true heart is broken. 








THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 
By E. J. Curtis, 


Avruor or ‘‘A Sona iv THE TwiLicut,” AND 
** KaTHLEEN’S REVENGE,” 


PART FIRST. 
CHAPTER III. 


| | ISS RUSSEL never fully understood how the 

skeleton that she had hidden so long and so 

successfully from the world had at length 
become known. She was vf a sensitive and reserved 
nature, and she could not bring herself to confess that 
her only brother was guilty of a crime for which he 
would have had to bear a heavy penalty were he 
obliged to stand his trial ; and when he came steal- 
ing back in disguise, and in broken health, from 
the obscure German town in which he had taken 
refuge, and implored of her and his aunt to shelter 
and conceal him for the remnant of his life, 
Eleanor could not, and would not, refuse. 

It was in vain that Miss Heathcote pointed out 
to her niece the risk she ran; Eleanor acknow- 
ledged the risk, but declared herself equal to meet 
it. They had a large house, in which her brother 
could occupy two rooms without any one in C—— 
being the wiser, and their old and faithfully at- 
tached servants would die before they betrayed 
their unfortunate young master. 

And so the unhappy young man found a safe 
asylum, and lived on peacefully enough, lovingly 
tended by his devoted sister, and feeling that 
each month brought him nearer to his end. Dis- 
tress of mind was rapidly completing the work 
which a naturally feeble constitution and a reck- 
less life had begun. 

But, as I have said, Eleanor never}fully under- 
stood how the secret of his presence at the Laurels 
at length became known; but she was — 
and not a little relieved, to find how very slightly 
curiosity was aroused by the fact, The truth was, 
the good people of C—— had a very vague idea of 
the nature of the crime that had outlawed the 
young man from society. Indeed, by many the 
story of his having committed any crime at all 
was regarded as a mere idle and slanderous rumor. 
And then his ill-health was sufficient to excite 
commiseration for him among the circle in which 
his aunt and sister moved, while there was 
enough of mystery to make that circle very chary 
in their inquiries respecting him of Miss Heathcote 
and her niece. 

Eleanor’s sense of relief was very great when 
the incubus of keeping the secret was taken from 
her. She could not, of course, ever .talk openly 
about her erring brother; but it was something to 
know that his presence was an admitted fact, and 
that no one ap inclined to take measures to 
bring him to justice. And not the least’ of her 
pleasure and relief arose from the thought that she 
was now at liberty to confide in her kind friend, 
Mr. Vaughan, and to explain to him many little 
things which she felt conscious he must have 
noticed and thought strange, forgetting that 
effects assume an im t or trivial aspect ac- 
cording as the cause is known or unknown to the 
lookers-on. 

Eleanor was not particularly happy just then; 
but the cause of the unhappiness she dia not try 
to define, even to herself. It is not to be sup- 

that when we feel that vague unrest, that 
aunting, ever-present sense of something wanting 
in our lives, that we could not if we choose trace 
the feeling to its source; but there is a certain 
amount of self-examination, if not of condemna- 
tion, attendant upon that voyage of discovery to 
ascertain the origin of the dark cloud with which 
our imagination has darkened both present and 
future, that makes us shrink from the task, and 
prefer the ignorance that is bliss indeed. 

Christmas was drawing near, but as yet 
Vaughan had made no mention of his return. 
News of his pleasures came to the Laurels 
throngh his mother, but his growing attachment 
to Caroline Forbes had never found expression 
even in a hint, so that when Mrs. Vaughan at 
length received the news of his engagement and 
his approaching return to C——, she was beyond 
measure astonished. 

She was all in the flurry and excitement of an- 
swering that most im ¢ communication from 
her son, and of writing to him her delighted and 
somewhat incoberent congratulations, when 
Eleanor Kussel came in to pay a morning visit, 

“Oh! I am so delighted to see you, my dear,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Vaughan, starting up from her 
writing-table. “I was going over to see you after 
luncheon, to tell you the news. Only fancy what 
I have just heard— Henry is going to be married ! 
my dear boy !’’ 

“Ts he, indeed? I congratulate you most 
heartily,” was the answer given at once, but 
Eleanor, as she said the words, hated herself for 
the bound that her heart gave, followed by the sen- 
sation of something tightening round it, like the 
sudden drawing and knotting of a cord. What 
right had she to feel any sensation whatever at 
the announcement of Mr. Vaughan’s engagement ? 

But Mrs. Vaughan, who could not see what 
went on under the soft fur of Eleanor’s sealskin 
mantle, flowed on in a placid strain of talk which 





conveyed to the quiet listener that the bride-elect , 
was beautiful and amiable, and well-born, and | 


would have some money. “ Although, of course, | 


my dear Henry need not marry money. And the | 
marriage was to take place in the Spring, and | 
Henry would take a run home to see his mother | 
fora day or two, but he was going to spend Christ- 
mas at the the Forbes’, where there was to be a 
large family party.” 

“As it is quite natural he should do,” re- 
plied Eleanor, who thought she detected a shade 
of disappointment in Mrs. Vaughan’s tone as she 
made thé last announcement. ‘ You will have to 
give him up at last, Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“Oh, of course, my dear, I know that, and the 
people at the ‘the Oaks’ have got notice to quit, 
and the whole house is to be refurnished and done 
up. Are you going already, dear? How are you 
all at ‘the Laurels’ ?” Give my love to your 
aunt.” 

“ And pray give my kindest regards and most 
sincere good wishes to your son,” said Eleanor, as 
she shook hands. ‘I hope we shall! see him when 
he comes.”’ 

And then she went away and got into the pony- 
carriage which was waiting, and drove into the town 
for some shopping. And as she went along she 
was trying to picture what Miss Forbes was like, 
and then she found her thoughts straying vack to 
the past happy Summer, and the sundry walks 
and talks that had taken place in its course, and 
again that undefined sadness came over her. 


‘tA feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And only resembles sorrow 

As the mist resembles rain” 


Miss Heathcote looked very hard at her niece as 
Eleanor told her the news of Vaughan’s engage- 
ment, but there was no unquiet drooping ot the 
eyes—no tell-tale blushes. ‘It is all right,” 
thought the good old lady. ‘She only cares for 
him as a friend, after all.” 

“It is all right,” was Eleanor’s thought too, as 
she sat alone in her room that night. “I fear that 
an unbiased view of his conduct would not be 
quite consistent with the world’s idea of friend- 
ship; but the world’s ideas are not mine, and m 
secrets are my own, and he shall never be blamed. 
I hope she will make him happy.” Of Miss 
Forbes’s happiness she appeared to have no doubt 
whatever. 

Vaughan did not come back to C—— before 
Christmas to see his mother. He could only stay 
one day, he said, so it really would be scarcely 
worth his while, and the new year was some 
months old before he at length named a day for 
his return. The wedding was fixed for the end of 
April, and the first week of that month found 
Vaughan again at C——. He had come to escort 
his mother to London to be present at his mar- 
riage. 

he morning preceding his arrival Eleanor’s 
servitude to her pve yf brother had ceased for 
ever, and he had closed his short, ill-spent life in 
her loving arms. Faithful to the last, she watched 
over him night and deve and it was only when the 
end came that she fully realized all she had gone 
through, and experienced the too painful relief of 
reaction. 

The evening after the death so long expected 
had taken place, she was sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room at the Laurels, Miss Heathcote, worn 
out by anxiety and watching, was confined to her 
room. The house felt oppressively still and silent. 
It was not more than four o’clock, and the bright 
sun was shining without, and the sense of warmth 
and light, and the merry twittering of the birds, 
jarred almost painfully upon Eleanor’s spirits. 

She felt so unutterably sad and lonely just then, 
and she lacked even the energy and power of will 
which she had usually at command to shake off the 
depression. 

“It will not last—it must not last,” she said, 
pressing one hand before her eyes. But in spite of 
all her efforts her mouth quivered, and two large 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Then, as she sat on, quietly thinking of many 
things, she heard a step outside, followed by a rin 
at the door-bell. It was answered, and she hear 
a voice she knew inquiring for her. She heard 
the reply that no visitor could be admitted. But 
she could not let Vaughan be dismissed like a mere 
common acquaintance, so opening the door, she 
went into the hall and stopped him as he was 
turning away. 

“Neither my aunt nor I look upon you as a 
stranger,”’ she said, as, having shaken hands, they 
went back into the drawing-room together. 

‘I am very, very sorry,” began Vaughan, struck 
by the worn expression of Eleanor’s face. ‘“ I had 
no idea you were in trouble. Pray forgive me for 
intruding at such a time——”’ 

“A friend never intrudes,”’ interrupted Eleanor, 
quickly. “I am sincerely glad to see you. I 
wished to see. You know’’—and she flushed 
deeply as she spoke— you know who has—who 
has just been taken from us?’ 

“ Yes,” replied Vaughan, ‘I know; but I con- 
fess that there are things 1 have heard—I scarcely 
know what to say. I would not for the world dis- 
tress you, or appear inquisitive.” His voice was 
subdued to the low, tender key that Eleanor re- 
membered so well; but she would not allow her- 
self to recall the past just then. 

“He was my brother,” she said— my only 
brother. His story is a miserable one. A youth 
full of promise, but too early blighted by tempta- 
tion, crime, disgrace and ruin. The wreck is lyin 
yonder very peaceful now.” The words faltered 
on her one lips. 

* And he was with you some time, was he not ?” 
Vaughan asked, deeply touched by her distress. 

“* Almost ever since we came to C . Leannot 
tell how the secret of his being with us at last be- 
came known; but it did not seem to matter when 
the poor fellow was so ill. I cannot help thinking 
that at first there was some i. misapprehension 
about him and—and myself. The confinement 
had begun to tell upon him, since his illness 
obliged him to give up his night walks, and I 
think we must have been seen out together. Tell 
me,’ she added, looking up suddenly into her 
companion’s face, ‘‘ had you heard anything about 
us before you left C—— last Summer ?”’ 








“Yes,” replied Vaughan. “I heard that you 
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were going to be married; that you had been seen 
walking with the gentleman.” 

“1 knew it!” she murmured, half aloud. 

“And the evening I came here to say Good-by 
I was the unintentional witness to a scene which 
convinced me that the report was true. I had 
been waiting for some time in this room alone, and 
at length I went out into the hall for the purpose 
of going to your aunt, whom I expected to find in 
the room opposite this. I had comein through the 
window al I fancied that you were out. The door 
of the opposite room was open, and as I was going 
to knock before entering, I saw a shadow thrown 
on the wall before me. I recognized you at once, 
and I concluded by your attitude and by one of the 
words that I heard before I could get away, that 
you were there with your intended husband. Not 
knowing that you ever had a brother, I could not 
think otherwise. I came back at once to this room 
and left my card and the books I had brought to 
say Good-by for me.” 

Vaughan spoke very quietly and naturally. 
Eleanor listened; but for the second time she 
felt as if a cord had tightened round her heart. 

“Yours, then, was the step we heard that even- 
ing,” she said; “I wish I had known it at the 
time, and I might have told you about him. You 
must have thought my conduct rather strange.” 

Vaughan had thought it strange at the time; 
but his life had assumed a new aspect in the in- 
terval, and even the want of trust in him asa 
friend, of which he had accused Eleanor, was all 
forgotten now. 

“T had no right, of course, to expect your con- 
fidence on such a subject,’’ he said, with a slight 
smile; and, as he spoke, he was thinking how 
much more artistic was the arrangement of Miss 
Forbes’s hair as compared with that of Eleanor’s. 

“* Well, it is all over now— happily over for him, 
poor fellow!” she answered, with a sigh. ‘ And 
now have you not something to tell me about 
yourself ?” 

“ But you know, do you not ?” he said, eagerly. 

‘Yes, every one knows what has kept you so 
long away. I congratulate you with all my heart, 
and I hope you may be very, very happy.” 

“Thank you,” he said, pressing warmly the 
hand she offered. ‘“ You were always a true 
friend. May show her to you ?” he added, open- 
ing a locket which hung to his watch-chain. “ But 
this does not do her half justice. She has such 
a wonderfully expressive face.” 

Eleanor took the trinket, and looked long and 
earnestly at the face within. She saw the deep, 
expressive eyes by whose wondrous beauty 
Vaughan had been so quickly vanquished, and it 
must be confessed she could see nothing of their 
subtle power. 

It may be, if Vaughan had seen the little pic- 
ture while still unacquainted with the original, 
that he might have seen nothing remarkable about 
it either. But then he not only knew, but was 
perfectly bewitched about, her, and of course it 
struck him that Eleanor’s praises were rather luke- 
warm. ‘Women never see one another’s beauty,’’ 
he thought, bitterly. 

And then a —« constraint fell upon them, 
which Miss Russel had made one or two vigorous 
efforts to break. But her old power to interest 
him had vanished, and she felt but too keenly 
that it would never return; so, with renewed con- 
gratulations on her part, and kind words of sym- 
pathy from him, they presently parted, not to 
meet again for many years. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Henry Vaughan visited 

C—— during the following Summer, Miss 
Heathcote and her niece were in Italy! They 
went abroad early in May, for they both felt the 
necessity of change after the trial they had gone 
through. There were many, however, who were 
kind enough to attribute Miss Russel’s desire for 
foreign travel to a very different motive than 
mere change of scene; but she was one of those 
who cared very little for public opinion ; so long 
as she could justify her acts to herself, she did not 
give a thought to the judgment of the world. 

Eleanor and her aunt remained abroad for two 
years, wandering through Italy and Germany, 
and ergo} many happy, if monotonous days, 
in quiet little nooks, untrequented by the restless 
throng of tourists and sightseers, 

They returned at length to the Laurels, to find 
many changes. Emily Lascelles was married to a 
rising engineer, and had gone with him to India. 
The eldest Miss Ormond was also married, and 
was in Canada with her husband, where his regi- 
ment was quartered ; the second was engaged, and 
was to be married immediately. The dowager Mrs. 
Vaughan still lived in her pretty Villa, near C——, 
but she had aged considerably in two years, and 
could talk of nothing but her grandson, whose 
photograph, a mere blur of white, she exhibited 
to all her visitors. 

Mr. Danvers had improved in health and had 
become famous, very much to his own surprise, 
and had painted some wonderful pictures in the 
style that Millais has made celebrated, and it had 
—strange to say—been well placed on the line at 
the Academy, and sold the week the exhibition 
opened to a rich Manchester collector for a large 
sum. The young artist visited his friends in 
C—— soon after Miss Heathcote and her niece 
returned from their tour; he spent a great deal of 
time at the Laurels, and when he went away it 
was hinted by many, and believed by all, that he 
had asked Eleanor Russel to go with him, and 
that she had refused. 

So the society of C—— changed, as society is 
apt to do more or less everywhere as time goes by, 
and nothing remarkable occurred to disturb the 
— succession of days, and months, and years. 

ut years so quiet there, had been momentous in 
the history of the world. The fierce struggle be- 
tween the Great Powers of the North and the 
West was over. The awful outburst in India, 
that shook Europe to its centre as the decade was 
drawing to a close, had happily passed. The na- 
tional sorrow that fell upon England at the end of 
1861 was beginning to lose its sting, and early 
in the ae year all the iagioue of the 
earth were exhibiting their handicraft in the In- 
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With some difficulty Miss Russel was induced 
by her aunt to accept an invitation to London to 
see the monster show, for Miss Heathcote’s health 
had been failing of late, and Eleanor could not 
bear to leave her. But she yielded at length to 
the old lady's entreaties, and her six weeks’ plea- 
sant holiday was nearly over, and she was begin- 
ning to tire of crowds, and noise, and even of the 
fine-art treasures which had given her such 
intense pleasure, when she had unexpectedly the 
still greater pleasure of meeting an old friend. 

She had gone with her friends to a grand oper- 
atic concert, and as the names of many first-rate 
singers appeared in the programme, the audience 
might well be called a fashionable mob! 

Eleanor was with her party in one of the front 
seats, and she was not taking much notice of the 
people around, when she heard herself addressed by 
the lady beside her. “ I beg your pardon,’’ the lady 
said, “but would it inconvenience you much to 
make room for a gentleman between us? I see 
my husband coming in, and I promised if possible 
to keep a place for him beside myself.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Eleanor, and then 
both ladies made some movements with their 
draperies, and a space was cleared. 

Eleanor was struck by the lady’s appearance, 
but she had scarcely time to note more than a 
general air of stylishness, when the husband made 
his way to them, and she recognized Vaughan! 
He did not see her; he was intent upon%thanking 
his wife for having kept a seat for him, and 
anxious to claim her admiration for the exquisite 
bouquet which he had put into her hand. 

Saeses could have fancied that the years which 
had passed were a dream when she heard the 
familiar voice speaking in the old familiar way: 

““T thought that confounded dinner would never 
be over, Carrie; but they have not begun yet, 
have they? I would not have missed even one 
song for the world. How did you contrive to keep 
a place ?” 

Only a part of the reply reached Miss Russel.” She 
heard “ lady next you—very kind—room enough 
herself.” 

Vaughan turned at once to apologize, to hope 
that he did not incommode, but his polite speeches 
were forgotten in the surprise of the recognition. 

“My dear Miss Russel! This is indeed a most 
unexpected, and a very, very great pleasure. ] am 
so glad to see you,” and he fairly turned his back 
upon his wife, while he held out his hand to 
Eleanor. 

“*T had no idea that I was indebted to such a 
dear old friend for my seat,” he went on. ‘* Are 
you quite well? But,” and he hesitated a little, 
‘perhaps I am wrong; and yet I think I should 
have heard—are you Miss Russel still ?” 

“Yes, still Miss Russel; and very glad to see 
you. I knew you were in town, and I was surprised 
that we had not met.” 

“Allow me to introduce you to my wife. 
Carrie,’’ and both ladies leaned forward, “ this is a 
very old friend of mine—Miss Russel.” 

Eleanor put out her hand. Mrs. Vaughan’s 
greeting had in it just a degree of stiffness. But 
then wives are never very cordially oe ogee 
towards their husband’s old friends, especially of 
the so-called ‘gentler sex.” Then the concert 
began, and the conversation ceased for a time; 
but in the intervals of the music, Vaughan asked 
many questions about C——, and Eleanor, as she 
found opportunity, watched his wife; for she was 
very anxious to know if she and her husband were 
happy. She considered the attention of the bouquet 
ol the keeping of the seat a very good sign, and 
woman-like, she put, with those attentions, other 
little trivial acts which very few, except one so 
interested as herself, would have noticed, and she 
came to the conclusion that her old friend was 
thoroughly happy in his marriage. 

And her vonclusion was correct; the Vaughans 
were thoroughly happy, although it was not to 
be supposed that their life had been all sunshine, 
for a woman is not of necessity perfection because 
she has fine eyes, and a man is not faultless 
because he has an attractive manner; but all little 
angles had been rubbed smooth ina few years, and 
Vaughan was accustomed to call himself the 
happiest man in shire. 

eantime the concert proceeded; but I think 
that Eleanor’s enjoyment of Vieuxtemps’s magic 
laying, and of Sims Reeves’s glorious voice, would 
Seve een more perfect if the presence of her 
former friend had not been as the “ odor of brine 
from the ocean, bringing thoughts of other years.” 
Yet, when it was all over, she was sorry, and 
wished that they were not obliged to part so soon. 

‘* Where are you staying ?”’ Vaughan asked, as, 
having placed Eleanor’s opera-cloak about her 
shoulders, he drew his wife’s arm within his 
own. “1 must go and see you— Mrs. Vaughan will 
call—” Mrs. Vaughan murmured something about 
being “ very happy.” 

“Thank you very much; but I leave town in a 
few days, and we may live miles apart—I am at 
Lancaster Gate.”’ 

‘* And we at Connaught Place,” cried Vaughan ; 
“ not miles apart, by any means.” 

“* We expect a few friends to dinner to-morrow,”’ 
said Mrs. Vaughan; ‘and if you can join our 
party, it will give us much pleasure.” And s0 it 
was settled. 

‘We can send the carriage for you early,” said 
Vaughan, as he said good-night. “1 want you to 
see my children; my boy, particularly—good-night, 
again. I am so glad to have seen you once more.” 

In less than a week after that night Eleanor was 
at the Laurels again, entertaining her aunt with 
accounts of all she had seen; and of course she did 
not forget to mention her unexpected meeting of 
the Vaughans at the concert, and the evening spent 
at their house. 

‘*And do you like Mrs. Vaughan ?” questioned 
Miss Heathcote. ‘‘I do not know why it is, but I 
have always fancied that she was proud and dis- 
agreeable,” 

“ You are altogether wrong,” replied Eleanor, 
warmly. ‘‘Her manner is very charming, so 

rfectly well-bred and refined ; and they are very 
oe y. Mr. Vaughan does not look a day older, [ 
than. and he is just the same as when we knew 
him. They have four children—four lovely chil- 
dren! Little Harry, the eldest, is such a fine 
manly little fellow; and so like his father.” 
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It was evening, and Eleanor was standing at the 
window, looking out into the moonlight. “ Letters,” 
the said, presently, “I see the postman in the 
avenue. I am glad—lI like letters.” 

By this time the old servant appeared with the 
bag; Eleanor had lighted the candles on the 
chimney-piece, and she remained standing on the 
hearthrug while she opened it. 

““Two for you, aunt,” she said, “and one for 
me from Canada, from Helen Ormond—Helen 
Bruce, I mean.” She opened it and read scraps of 
news aloud here and there as she went on. 

Miss Heathcote was lying on a sofa, with her 
back to the light. ‘‘ Eleanor,’”’ she said, suddenly, 
‘you must have done too much in London; you 
are not nearly so stout as you were.”’ 

“Am I not?’’ said Eleanor, surprised. “ When 
did you notice it.” 

“Just now,” replied Miss Heathcote. “ It 
struck me as I lay here. watching your shadow on 
the wall r 

‘* Shadows are deceitful,” interrupted Eleanor, 
quickly ; and then with a sudden movement peculiar 
to her, she took the candles from the chimney-piece 
and put them on the table in the middle of the room, 
thus placing the light before her; then sitting 
down and shading her face, which was slightly 
flushed, with her hand, she went on reading her 
letter. It may be that she had a vague suspicion 
—the actual truth she could not have known--that 
a great happiness had been shut out from her by a 
shadow on the wall. 

(To be continued.) 











A MASONIC MEMORIAL. 


THE GRAND LODGE OF SORROW FOR DEPARTED 
BRETHREN, 

MOST impressive Grand Lodge of Sorrow was 

held in the Academy of Music, New York City, 
on Tuesday evening, February 12th, according to 
the solemn ritual of the ancient Scottish rite of 
Free Masonry. The vast building was densely 
crowded. Music was furnished by Downing’s or- 
chestra, George Morgan presiding at the organ, 
Messrs Lumbard, Hill and Stein sustaining the solo 
parts in the chants, and the members of the Rhein- 


scher Saengerbund and Hudson Maennerchor ren- | 


dering the choruses. The immense stage was 
devoted to the ceremonials, the first scene repre- 
senting the interior of a lodge-room during an ordi- 
nary meeting. The names of the following brethren 
were announced as constituting the number entitled 
to the honor who had died since the last ceremony : 

E. B. Hays, John Cameron, M. J. Drummond, 
Edward Eddy, Jackson H. Chase, George A. Barney, 
Royal G. Millard, S. Dexter Bradford, Noah Tug- 
well, W. A. Lynch, Gerard Willet, A. Y. Zachos, 
George L. Trask, Richard P. Gibson, William H. 
Davis, James S. Chappell, Isaac D. Colman, O. M. 
D’Aubigné, John P. Hopkins, John H. Inslee, John 
Matthews, Andrew Stevenson, Jr.,O. W. C. Schack, 
Randolph Crowell, John J. Kelly, John A. Moore, 
Samuel Stevens, F. W. Walker, C. L. Camp, J. Ed- 
ward Greene, George Butler, M. M. Livingston, 
Charles H. Heisser, H. 8. Allison, David Graham, 
John W. Garvin, Willis F. Coplan, Charles J. Kelly, 
Hiram Cranston, C. B. Conant, G. W. Southwick, 
E. B. Fairchild, J. J. Demarest, E. P. Breed, W. H. 
Gilman, Jetier Gardiner, C. H. Westerveit, W. F. 
Corey, J. E. Bendix, H. C. Covert, C. H. Winans 
and J. M. Berghaus. 

The Lodge of Sorrow was then opened by the 
singing of the prayer from ‘*‘ Moses in Egypt,’’ by 
Messrs. W. J. Hill, Fred. Stein, and Julies G. Lum- 
bard and a full chorus. The next scene was the 
Temple Interior and Memorial Services. This scene 
was very fine, and represented a grand Egyptian 
hall, occupying the full depth of the stage. A 
draped casket stood in the centre on a raised dais. 
Littie girls were in the attitude of weeping over and 
in front of it. On each side were nen clothed in 
white gowns with the massive cross in red on their 
hearts, and holding lighted candles. On the right 
of the stage was a long line of helmeted men 
with torches, gowned in black, with an apron of the 
same color, on which was a cross in red in front. 
On the opposite side was a corresponding line of 
torch-bearers clothed in white, but with the cross in 
red. Each line was headed by a helmeted warrior clad 
in silver mail, over which hung a flowing surplice, 
and holding a drawn sword in his hand. The little 
girls strewed flowers on and around the casket, 
while the invisible chorus sang Horace’s ode, 
‘‘Integer Vite.’’ Then one by one the nine candle- 
bearers stepped forward, and after naming each his 
aie age of the fifty-two ‘ Sublime Princes of the 
toyal Secret’? wiom they intended to honor, ex- 
tinguished his candle. The bass drum gave a dull 
thud, as each candle went out. A funeral march 
was then played, and next two priests in black 
chanted verses about the transitoriness of life while 
the chorus responded Grand Master Ward, Grand 
Deputy Master Fleming, Grand Orator Collins and 
Grand Deacon Small ascended the dais and recited 
from the ritual the prescribed lessons and invoca- 
tions. As an interlude, Mr. Hill sang an invocatory 
solo while the two lines of torch-bearers filedin and 
out of each other, perpetually alternating black 
with white, across the stage. 

In the next scene, a tomb, solitary at first, arose 
at the back of the stage. Presently the torch- 
bearers, now intermingled confusedly, the white- 
gowned with the black, marched in, their mail- 
clad leaders at their head. The casket was carried 
by mutes clothed in black. After marching and 
countermarching about the stage, the torch-bearers 
formed into two lines, through which the coffin was 
carried to the tomb. The orators of the preceding 
scene now appeared and bade their dead brethren 
farewell. A chorus and solo by Stein completed 
the scene. 

The fourth part represented the Lodge Room, 
where the ceremonies were concluded by a perora- 
tion by Jerome Buck, and a grand chorus, ** Peace, 
Joy and Freedom,’’ by Ernest, Duke of Saxony, 
sung by the Rheinscher Saengerbund and Hudson 
Maennerchor. 








CURRITUCK BEACH, 


WAY as far as the eye can reach and until the 
sea joins the sky, stretches the long line of 
foam! Away as far as the eye can reach roll the 
billowy sand-hills. To-day the cold, gray sand is 
speckled with pieces of brown, damp wood—sad 
and ghastly mementoes of what was once a good 
and gallant ship. The startled sea-bird screams 
overhead in a solitude as dismal as that which 
greeted Alexander Selkirk on his ghostly island, and 
the wild duck whirls past, as if in terror of the un- 
canny spot where so nany brave and devoted 
human beings were flung upon the tideless shore 
of eternity. 








The beach upon which the ill-fated Metropolis 
was so murderously wrecked lies twenty miles 
north of Kitty Hawk, where the Z7uron went to her 
doom, and within four miles of the Whale’s Head 
Lighthouse. It is a long, velvet strand, banked 
by a ridge of sand-hills of but a few feet in height. 
In Summer the wavelets come rippling in as though 
oil had been thrown upon the troubled waters, but 
in Winter the breakers run mountains high, while in 
a storm, the surf presents the spectacle of a series 
of hoary monsters in mad frenzy dashing them- 
selves to spray that is borne inland for many miles. 
About a hundred yards from the shore, and con- 
cealed by the breakers, is an immense gully to- 
wards which the undertow isirresistibly fascinated, 
and woe to the bather unable to swim who finds 
himself within the treacherous embraces of this 
hidden maelstrom, since he must needs be both 
swift and strong to free himself from its ravenous 
clutches. In this gully the Melropolis became im- 
pounded, and but for its existence, she could have 
been beached, so that at low tide her hull, had it 
remained together, would have been high and dry. 

The beach for miles is strewn with the débris of 
the wreck, the pieces being so small as to render 
very conclusive evidence as to the utter rottenness 
of the floating coffin misnamed a ship. With the 
exception of her stern-post, not as much as a solid 
plank came ashore. Along the beach opposite to 
where they floated in, the bodies of those who 
perished have been interred—a rude piece of hoard 
marking the spot where they now take their long, 
last sleep. A tent, composed of an old sail, was 
rigged up for the convenience of the watchmen and 
the patrol; but, inasmuch as there was nothing left 
to guard, since the corpses were rifled, not only 
ot any valuables, but of every stitch of clothing—the 
dead body ofa young and beautiful woman proving 
no exception to the ghastly greed of these unhuman 
wreckers — the tent served but as a coigne of 
vantage for these birds of prey, who cast their 
hungry glances across the waters, peering into the 
lashing surf in search for further food. The 
revolting barbarity evinced by the wretches who 
live in the vicinity of Currituck holds them up 
to the merciless scorn of the honest and the good. 
A grim line of Ne he lead to the Life- 
saving Station No. 5, which nestles beneath the 
Whale’s Head Lighthouse, black against the dull, 
gray sand. Anything more desolate than the entire 
line of coast it is impossible to conceive—it would 
seem as though the world had suddenly ceased at 
this point, out and away from everywhere. Across 
the sand, through the blinding snow-storm, the 
giant waves lashing, dashing, whirling, seething 
and breaking to the shore, the wretched passengers 
upon the Metropolis saw the land a!l so near and 
yet so far. They saw the pine-woods over across 
Currituck Sound ; they saw—cruel mockery !—the 
Lite-saving Station; they saw the lighthouse; but 
between them and these lines of safety stood Death 
with uplifted arm striking through the waves, 
through the broken p‘eces of timber, through cold 
and exhaustion, through mortal terror. The unen- 
durable fire of anxiety that must have burned 
within them as they beheld the preparations for 
firing the rocket-rope —the unendurable despair 
as their souls’ hopes became blasted by the cruel 
impotence of the life-saving employés! No mancan 
tell the agony of the shivering wretches upon the 
yawning decks of that living grave. On the lap of 
a buxom sand-hill stands the Currituck Lighthouse 
Gun Club, facing the sound, and but a few hundred 
yards trom the beach. It is invisible from the scene 
ot the wreck, but it was at this habitation that the 
first intimation of the catastrophe was made 
known. It is but justice to state that the occupier 
and his employés have received the most signal 
praise for their humane endeavors to succor the 
survivors, and that thein genuine Samaritanism is 
the theme of universal laudation. All attempts at 
wrecking were denounced by Mr. Dunton and Mr. 
Jones in a manner that cowed the human ghouls 
into a semblance of decency; but during the night, 
under cover of the darkness, they resumed tueir 
abominable calling, earning for the Currituck Beach 
an infamous notoriety—a beach whose name is as a 
death-knell in many a mourning heart, 








Limit to the Power of the Microscope. 


In the animal kingdom are found myriads 
ot forms—animalcule, for example—so minute that 
their bulk is reckoned by less than one-millionth 
part of acubic inch. The vegetable kingdom also 
offers abundant specimens of microscopic organ- 
isms, and yet most of them have been caretully 
examined. For instance, the striated markings 
of the Pleuro-sigma fascicola have been counted 
to number sixty-four thousand to the lineal inch. 
Notwithstanding the almost infinitesimal size of 
portions of the organic world, human skill is able to 
compete with it in point. of diminutiveness. Pilati- 
num wire has been drawn so fine that it was no 
larger than the smallest fibre of the gossamer’s web 
Gold has been deposited upon the surface of other 
metals, and has been drawn to such extreme 
thinness that the thousand millionth part of a grain 
exhibited the visible characteristics of the metal. 
Nobert, with unsurpassed mechanical skill, has ruled 
a test plate consisting of lines only one hundred 
and twelve thousanth part of aninch apart. Such 
minute divisions are wholly beyond the resolving 
power ot the most elaborate of modern microscopic 
appliances ; for the fact has been shown by Sorby 
that the ultimate power of the instrument for dis- 
tinct definition is limited to the examination of 
magnitudes not less than one-half of the average 
wave length of the luminous spectrum, or about 
eighty thousand to the inch. When the dimensions 
are less the dark interference fringes—or shadows 
—impair the detinition, except in the case of striated 
markings which, by a judicious arrangement of 
light, may be counted even to over one hundred 
thousand to the inch. 








Russian Apprehensions. 


A GENTLEMAN, just returned to this city from St. 
Petersburgh, tells the following amusing war story : 
Mr. Stanley, the English Consul in Odessa, has a 
fine house fronting the harbor, on which there is 
a broad balcony. He found himselt constantly 
watched by two men. They dogged his steps when- 
ever he went abroad, and posted themselves so as 
to command a view of his door whenever he was at 
home, never relinquishing their watch upon him. 
After three weeks of this, it became monotonous. 
He got tired of it, and, knowing them to be in the 
employ of the Government, went to the Governor- 
General to complain of it. That official heard him, 
and replied, ‘‘ Well, if you wish me to tell you the 
truth, 1 will explain it, and I hope you will not be 
offended. It is a fact that you have been watched, 
and there have been very grave reasons for it, as 
we have been informed that every night when you 
come home, which is sometimes very late, especially 
when you have been to your club, Mr. Stanley— 
you take a dark lantern and go out on your balcony, 
and there, by moving and flashing your light, make 
signals in the direction of the sea, whence we fear an 





attack from the Turkish fleet.”” Mr. Stanley laughed 
immoderately, to the very great surprise of the 
Governor-General, and, when he could speak, said : 
“Yes, it is true that [ go out on my balcony at 
night with a lantern, and I will explain to you why. 
Every English consul abroad has instructions from 
the Home Office to take meteoroldgical observa- 
tions three times each day for forwarding to the 
Home Office. The last daily observation I make is 
when I go home at night. My thermometer hangs 
on the balcony, and as I am near-sighted, I have to 
hold the lantern up to examine its indications.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Aluminum Alloy for Dentists’ Use.—According to C. 
Sauer, a dentist of Berlin, an excelleat solder for dentists’ 
use may be prepared by fusing together in a Hessian 
crucible, 2.9 parts gold, 0.1 part platinum, 2,0 parts 
copper, and adding to the fused alloy 10 parts of alum 
inum fused under charcoal. This alloy he claims to be 
free from the disadvantages of all previously employed 
compounds of aluminum. It can be hammered very 
thin—the same as gold-leaf. 


The Telephone in Germany,—The demand for the 
telephone is said to be immense in Germany. Prince 
Bismarck has had his study at his country -seat, in 
Varzin, connected with the Foreign Office in Berlin. It 
is proposed to introduce it into the army, in the deep 
mines of Freyburg and Clausthal, in the fire department 
of cities, on short routes all over the continent. This 
familiar use of the instrument will, no doubt, lead to 
numerous improvements, as in the case of the telegraph, 
so that its universal application is only a question of 
time. 

Heracline, a New Explosive. —The new powder, 
heracline, cannot be exploded either by a blow or by 
friction, but only by bringing a flame into contact with 
it in a closed vessel. It may, therefore, be ignited by 
electricity or by Bickford’s fuse; but the detonating fuse 
required to éxplode dynamite is not wanted. Compared 
with this latter substance, beracline can be prepared at 
one-third the cost, and the effect produced by equal 
quantities of the two compounds is said to be very nearly 
the same. The actual cost of preparing the heracline in 
Austria, where the inventor resides, is given at thirty 
florins ($15) per 100 pounds. The Russian Government 
have ordered 500 pounds of the explosive for ¢xperi- 
mental purposes in mining operations, and also as a 
charge for hollow projectiles. 


A Modification of Bell’s Telephone.—M. Trouve, of 
the French Academy, bas proposed a modification of 
Bell’s telephone by which messazes can be sent to great 
distances. He substitutes for the single men. brine em- 
ployed by Beil, a cubic or octagonal apparatus, eich side 
of which has a vibrating membrane yielding a current 
of electricity. By associating all of the curreuts pro- 
duced by these magnets, there is obtained a single 
intensity which increases in proportion to the number 
of maguets influenced, very much as the intensity of a 
Grove or Bunsen battery can be largely multiplied by an 
increase in the number of cells. By speaking into an 
instrument having many membranous faces, a current 
of electricity can be originated powerful enough to be 
transmitted on very long circuits. In this way we may 
be able to talk across the Atlantic by cable. 


The Properties of Gallium.—Gallium was discovered 
in November, 1875, by a French chemist, Boisbaudrau, 
who gave it its name in honor o! Gaul, the ancient 
name of France. He found it in minute quantities in 
zinc-blende by means of two beautiful bands which it 
forms in the violet end of the spectrum, Not enough 
of it has been prepared to determine accurately its 
atomic weight or its epecific heat, It resembles lead, 
but is not so blue, while being somewhat harder, It is 
flexible, malleable and can be easily cut with a knife. 
Its specific gravity is about half that of lead—namely, 
5.9, and it has the remarkably low melting point of 
86 degrees Fabrenbeit; in other words, it would melt 
on a hot Summer day in the shade. No doubt the dis- 
coverer will prepare as much as possible of it to send 
to the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


Artificial Cold.—Professor Gamgee has adopted the 
sulphurous acid machine for the artificial production of 
cold. He has exhibited the invention in California, 
where it is proposed to apply it to cooling the air of 
mines. It bas been predicted that tbe Sutro tunnel will 
be of no use after it is finished, as the great heat of the 
mines will prevent workmen from entering them at such 
depths, If Mr. Gamgee can solve this difficulty he will 
be entitled toa large reward. To keep the holds of 
vessels at a freezing temperature while conveying meat; 
to prevent fermentation in beer; to ventilate and cool 
houses in Summer; to preserve milk in the dairy and 
for sanitary purposes, are a few of the uses of cold that 
suggest themselves in this connection. Mr, Robert 
Briggs is of the opinion that it would require thirty times 
as much ice to cool down an apartment to the tempera- 
ture of Spring on a hot Summer’s day, as it would take 
of coal to warm it in the Winter, hence he concludes 
that cooling down a dwelling house by ice is not feasible, 
and that some artificial means must be resorted to. 


Effect of Cold and Vibration on Tin.—In repairing 
an organ pipe in Leipsic, nine years ago, it was found 
that portions of the metal had become crystalline and 
brittle. This was supposed to be due to a molecular 
change, effected by the vibration, When the Watervliet 
Arsenal was abandoned, the Government had on hand a 
quantity of block tin which had been stored in a shed, 
exposed for years to alternations of heat and cold, In 
removing it many blocks were found to be disintegrated, 
and as easily cut as cheese. The expansion aud con- 
traction had taken the place of vibration to produce the 
molecular change. In 1872 plates of pure tin, during 
their conveyance from Rotterdam to Moscow in very 
cold weather, were broken into very small fragments. 
A similar disaggregation has been observed at Spandau 
by Dr. Petri. A large quantity of tin plate acquired 
first laminar exfoliations, and then began to crumble. 
The tin was tested and found to contain only traces of 
foreign metals. The true explanation of the phenome- 
non remains to be discovered, as vibrations and alterna- 
tions of temperature are not considered wholly satis- 
factory. 

New Remedies in Medicine.—Some of the remedies 
which were practically unknown ten years ago have in- 
creased greatly in estimation and are now consumed in 
large quantities. We can refer to a few of them. 
Chioral was discovered by Liebig more than forty years 
ago, but it was first introduced as a bypnotic in 1869. 
During the first year a few ounces satisfied the demand; 
at the present time there are large factories of it, and it 
sis even proposed to émploy it in the manufacture of 
chloroform. It is probable that five tons of it were con- 
sumed in 1877. Opium as a drug has remained about 
the eame for many years, but the alkaloids derived 
from it have been made in great quantities. The pro- 
duction of morphia especially has grown from a few 
grains per annum to many thousand pounds. The 
growth is so great as to give just cause for apprehension 
that the opium habit in disguise is increasing in alarm- 
ing proportions. Alcobol although long known and 
frequently used, has made such inroads lately as to be 
entitled to the name of a new remedy. In hospitals 
where formerly a few ounces sufficed forall wants, more 
than as many pounds are now required. The same in- 
crease is noticeable in rum and red wine. The use of 
leeches have gone nearly out of fashion. 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Shah of Persia will start on his visit to 
all the European capitals at the end of uext month, 


Tue death is announced of the well-known 
German economist and statist, Professor Hildebrand, of 
the University of Jena. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, who is recruiting his 
impaired health in France, writes his congregation that 
he is regaining strength. 


Conspicvous among the deputies who attended 
Victor Emmanuel’s funeral, was the tall, bronzed figure 
of Menotti Garibaldi, son of the veteran Italian warrior. 


“ Wuar do you think of Lord Beaconsfield ?” 
asked a gentleman of a well-known QC. ‘‘He is a 
first-class courtier, a second-class novelist, and a third- 
rate statesman,” replied the Q.C. 


Avousta CHAMBERS, a young actress who re- 
cently went out to Deadwood, has received, during the 
two months she has been there, 276 offers of marriage, 
seventcen of them coming in one day. 


Victor Emmanvet’s body was buried shrouded 
in the superb white mantle of a Grand Master of the 
Order of the SS. Annunziata, in which garb the sover- 
eigns of the House of Savoy are consigned to the tomb, 


Tue Hox. Cuaritxs M. Conran, successively 
United States Senator, Member of Congress and Secre- 
tary of War, under President Fillmore, died at New 
Orleans, February 11th. He was seventy-three years 
old 

Mr. Henry M. Stantey has been invited by 
the King of Belgium to visit him at Brussels, and he is 
expected there after his visit to England. The King 
takes a warm interest in all that relates to the explora- 
tion of Africa 


Tue Richmond Transcript exhumes the fact 
that Virginia once had a native African for Governor. 
Governor Alexander Spottswood, who filled the chair in 
1760, was born in Tangier, while his father, a British 
officer, was there on duty. 


Kine Atronso has given Queen Mercedes a 
crown composed wholly ‘ot diamonds; also gowns, 
costing altogether about $35,000; also mantillas at 
$2,000 apiece. A mantle worn by the Queen at the 
state dinner on the wedding-day cost $15,000, 


Ir is said that there is truth in the rumor that 
Prince Leopold of England, Queen Victoria’s youngest 
son, is going to enter the Church. The Prince wishes 
it very much, but the Queen opposes his desire, fearing 
that in the Prince’s weak state of health he will only 
do himseif barm by undertaking any active mental or 
physical labor. 


Presipent Ciark, of the Agricultural College, 
Amberst, when he was in Japan, arranged for some seeds 
of the ‘‘umbrella pine,” a large tree that does not pro- 
duce seeds till it is one hundred years old, and which is 
largely used for ornamenting the ground arounds Japan- 
ese temples, The seeds cost $1 apiece, and are now on 
the way to this country. 


Prince Manomet £evrix, the son of the Khé- 
dive of Egypt, did not assist at the banquet given by the 
Khédivian Geographical Society of Cairo, of which he 
is the ignorant president, to Mr. Henry Stanley. Nature 
has not lavished her gifts profusely upon this young 
gentleman, who, ratber than be forced to make a speech, 
absented himself altogether. 


Mr. Martin Mitmorg, of Boston, is said to 
have cut the only portrait bust of the late Pope ever 
made by an American artist. It was the last portrait 
in marble made of Pius IX. When it was finished the 
kind old man took the chisel in his hand, and express- 
ing bis satisfaction, touched the marble, saying : ‘+ Is it 
in this manner you doit? This is the scu!ptor’s pen. 
With this he writes.” 


Miss AmELIA Gretu, the subject of the alleged 
miraculous cure at Mauch Chunk, Pa, is known at 
Reading, in that State, where she frequently used to go 
into a clairvoyant state. A few years ago she attracted 
attention there by declaring that she had more than 
once had an interview with what purported to be the 
ghost of a nun in front of a Roman Catholic Church, 
and the nun bad made important revelations to her. 


Queen IsapeLia of Spain is anxious that it 
should be known that she is engaged, and intends to 
engage, in no plots against her son, King Alfonso. The 
Queen says that Don Carlos, when in possession of the 
Basque provinces, where she was advised to go for a 
change of air, offered her a froe pass to reside at San- 
tander. She merely called upon Don Carlos to thank 
him for his courtesy, and, during the interview, not one 
word respecting politics was uttered. 


Tue first reception of Secretary of State Evarts, 
given February 14th, was a brilliant and almost regal 
affair. The residence of Mr, Evarts, which is one of 
the largest and finest in Washington, was inadequate to 
accommodate the crowd of people, comprising the for- 
eign Ministers, heads of departments and all the leaders 
of society, who packed its halls and chambers’ The 
throng was so dense that the line of people on the 
main stairway waiting approach to the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evarts were detained a good part of an hour 
in traversing the distance from the entrance door to the 
reception-room. 


Kine Humperr I. is no lover of France. His 
only son and heir, the Prince of Naples, was taught from 
his cradle to speak English and German. This royal 
child is now eight years old, and does not yet know a 
word of French. The new Queen was brought up to love 
an English speaking lady, Mrs G. P. Marsh, wife of the 
United States Minister, and to revere Sir James Hudson. 
‘Carrie,’ Mrs. Marsh’s niece, was her playmate in 
childhood, and her friend in girlhood. Margherita is 
called the smile of Italy, and Humbert the frown. He 
is of a morose and concentrated disposition. 


AcconrD1nG to the statistics of the British legacy 
office, Miss Hannah Rothschild has, in her own right, 
£120,000 per annum; but those who are versed in the 
enormous wealth of the Rothschilds can scarcely believe 
that one of the elder members of the firm died only 
worth this trifle The marriage of the young lady takes 
place in March. It will be celebrated according to the 
Jewish and Christian rites Miss Hannah Rothschild is 
not only an heiress, hors linge, but, hke many of the 
ladies of ber family, an enthusiast in music and art, and 
has very provounced opinions upon politics, and all 
other matters. On the Eastern Question she is pro- 
Turkish. 


Tue next grand wedding of the season will be 
the ceremony that will unite the daughter of Judge 
Hilton to Mr. Horace Russell, Assistant District. Attorney 
under District-Attorney Phelps) This event is to occur 
within a fewdays. The home of the bride and groom is 
already selected. It is one of those large and handsome 
free stone houses in West Thirty-fourth Street belong- 
ing to the Astor estate, Mr. Russell will have for near 
neighbors the family of Mr. William Astor, Mrs. A, T. 
Stewart, also Dr. Marcy and Dr. White, physicians of 
the late Mr. Stewart, Nearly opposite the new home 
resides Mr. Henry Hilton, while Mr. Russell's next door 
neighbor will be the banker, Mr. Joseph Seligman, 
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SING SING STATE 
PRISON, 


HE convict labor in 
Sing Sing is let to 
contractors at so many 
cents per man per diem, 
the present rate being 
fifty cents. There are 
four contracts carried on 
in the se eect stove, a 
shoe, a hat, and a Jaundry 
contract. The foundry, 
which is the most import- 
ant, we propose to deal 
with in another issue. 
The demand for convict 
labor is greater than the 
supply. 
pon the morning fol- 
lowing their incarcera- 
tion, the convicts are led 
out and examined by the 
doctor, who certifies as 
to their physical con- 
dition. The Deputy War- 
den then questions each 
man separately as to his 
antecedents, previous 
occupation, business 
habits, and on having 
satisfied himself with re- 
ference to the prisoner’s 
qualifications for work, 
sends him to one of the 
shops, the least experi- 
enced being ordered into 
the shoe-shop, as the 
initiatory process under 
this contract does not de- 
mand any special piysi- 
cal endurance or uncom- 
mon ability. 

Employers consider 
that more work can be 
got out of a convict than 
an outsider, inasmuch as 
the dread of punishment 
proves a stronger factor 
than the chance of dis- 
charge. In addition to 
this, the convict never 
ceases to work; there is 
no idling, no talking, 
no smoking. As the ma- 
chinery, so the prison- 
ers, 


THE WASHING-ROOM. 


This department con- 
tains three enormous 
rotary washing-drums 
driven by steam — one 
capable of containing 
forty-eight dozen shirts, 
which are washed in 
three hours; the second, 
twenty-foor dozen; and 
the third, sixteen dozen. 
These shirts are washed 
and made up tor New 
York firms, two hundred 
dozen of shirts being 
turned out of the prison 
each day. When washed, 
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CONVICTS WORKING UNDER CONTRACTORS IN THE, IRONING DEPARTMENT OF THE PRISON LAUNDRY. 
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THE SURGEON INSTRUCTING HIS CONVICT ASSISTANTS IN THE HOSPITAL DISPENSARY. 
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the shirts are sent up by 
an elevator to the 


DRYING-ROOM, 


where they are dried by 
hot air, the temperature 
being maintained at 150°. 
We did not remain long in 
this grove of linen, as a 
Turkish bath under such 
circumstances was not 
desirable. The appear- 
ance of this corridor, ex- 
tending far enough to 
make a capital shooting- 
gallery, with its large 
doors stretching away on 
either side in the dis- 
tance, its trucks in at- 
tendance to receive their 
freight, was at once im- 
pressive and unique. 
From the drying-room the 
linen is conveyed to the 
starching-room, where a 
body of starchers are in 
readiness to receive it, 
the starch being prepared 
in huge rotary copper 
caldrons, worked upon a 
patent economic prin- 
ciple ; and when starched 
it is wheeled into the 
damping-room, and from 
thence sent down to the 
LAUNDRY. 

This is a very fine, spa- 
cious, airy apartment, full 
of sunshine, and in a 
dazzle of white. It is the 
very essence of cleanli- 
ness, the black garments 
of the keeper and the 
dark stoves standing out 
in bold relief against its 
general snowiness. We 
found one hundred and 
sixty convicts ironing. A 
convict’s task is to do up 
eighteen fine shirts or 
twenty-four colored. 
Each ironer, clad in a 
white bib-apron, stands 
before a small table fur- 
nished with two recep- 
tacles, one for the damp 
shirts, the other for tlhe 
shirts when ironed out. 
A table is also provided 
with a bosom-board, a 
small tin can with gum- 
arabic for glazing pur- 
poses, and a pail of hot 
water. The backs of 
some of these tables were 
profusely decorated with 
illustrations cut out of 
Frank Leswie’s ILius- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER and 
lllustrated Times. 
There are four “enn 
cal stoves with eighty 
irons always heating, to 
and from which the 
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ironers are perpetually moving. Some of the con- 
victs are experts, the rapidity with which they 
iron, and the finish of their work, being simply 
marvelous, one man’s handicraft winning from us 
an almost involuntary exclamation of approval, 
the bosoms of his shirts being worthy the wearing 
of a Brummel or a D’Orsay. The price paid by con- 
tractors for doing up shirts is one dollar and a hal! 
per dozen for fine, one dollar for colored. The 
system of glazing the shirt-bosoms has been aban 
doned, and, from the “ shine ” uponsome of the ex 
hibits raised without this artificial means, we can- 
not imagine why the gum should ever have been 
used at all. 
THE EXAMINING Room. 


To this department the shirts that have been 
ironed are sent for inspection and approval. They 
are placed one on top of the other until they re- 
semble great linen or calico walls built in shining 
blocks. The inspector examines them with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, selecting, sorting, rejecting, the 
latter at rare intervals, since the workmanship 
leaves no room whatever for cavil. The shirts are 
forwarded to the Empire City twice a week. 


THE DISPENSARY HOspPITAL. 


When a prisoner is ill, every possible care, atten- 
tion and comfort is bestowed upon him, and every 
luxury administered upon the order of the physician, 
from chicken-broth to champagne. In the ante- 
room to the hospital we found the doctor sur- 
rounded by his convict assistants. He was en- 
gaged in compounding a@ special draught for a 
special case, and the eager interest with which his 
movements were watched could scarcely be 
equaled by a class at the Bellevue or at any 
other of our city hospitals. A vigorous intelligence 
blazed in every eye, and an anxiety to follow the 
details, that manifested a heartiness in the work 
positively refreshing to behold. Upon the left of 
this apartment is the dispensary, presided over by 
a convict, who prepares the medicines ordered by 
the physician. In this coigne of vantage is an 
alarming array of bottles emblazoned with those 
mysterious hieroglyphics so calculated to awe and 
bewilder the uninitiated. The familiar pestle and 
mortar was in use when we ventured to penetrate 
the sacred inclosure, and a dose of no homeopathic 
nature in readiness to ascend to the hospital, which 
is reached by a flight of broad stairs. 


THE LATE THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of New York, died at his resi- 
dence, on nape J evening, February 9tb, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-six. The funeral 
services were held, on the Tuesday following, in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, after which the 
remains were buried in the family vault in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the son of the late Cornelius 
Roosevelt, who left a large fortune to his children. 
He was born in this city, September 22d, 1831, and 
after the death of his father carried on the business 
of an importer of glass with his brother. In Jan- 
uary, 1876, he retired from active business, and 
since then has devoted himself to banking, as head 
of the firm of Theodore Roosevelt & Son. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the late civil war 
Theodore- Roosevelt, then a young man, had his 
thoughts directed to the sufferings of the soldiers in 
the field and their families at home. He took active 


measures to alleviate both. To relieve the former, | 


he assisted in organizing the Sanitary Commission 
in this city and State; to relieve the latter, he, to- 
gether with Mr. William E. Dodge, established 
agencies with the various army corps to receive 
the pay of the soldiers and transmit it, free of 
charge, to those ‘left behind.’’ Previous to the 
establishment of these agencies it was extremely 
difficult, if not almost impossible, for the soldiers to 
remit any part of their pay to their families, After 
the war the immense waste of money given every 
ae in promiscuous charity, combined with the 
act that many deserving institutions, for some 
reason or other, failed to obtain public support, 
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roused him to mahing a strenuous attempt to estab- 
lish the State Board of Charities. In this attempt 
he was ultimately successful. He was appointed 
| one of the members of the Board, and was chosen 
| its president. It was designed to remedy both of 
the evils mentioned—to inform the charitably dis- 
| posed where to find deserving institutions, and to 
| assist deserving institutions which the individually 
| charitable commoniy neglected. 
For many years Mr. Roosevelt haa given largely 
| of his time and means to aid the charities of which 
he was a patron. To him the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
house owes in a large measure its present success, 
| while the up-town branch for a long time depended 
entirely on his liberality. He was deeply interested 
| in the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He not only gave liberally to a number of 
| charitable organizations, but he devised methods 
| for increasing their efficiency. The institution in 
which he felt the greatest pride was the Orthopedic 
Hospital of the Children’s Aid Society, of which he 
was one of the founders. The hospital was in- 
tended, by prompt medical treatment, to save a 





large class of sufferers from deformity. Since then 
he has been one of its most liberal] patrons. 

In the hospital bearing his family name—founded 
by his granduncle—he took a great interest. His 
brother, James A., has been for many years presi- 
dent of the institution, and during the latter’s ab- 
sence in Europe, a few years ago, he performed 
the duties of the office. For the last fifteen years 
scarcely a single important charity has been started 
in this city in which he was not warmly interested. 
Keen as was his interest in schemes of philan- 
thropy, it was equaled by his fondness for science 
and art. He was one of the organizers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, now established in 
the Cruger mansion in West Fourteenth Street, 
and also of the Museum of Natural Sciences in 
Central Park. Of both of these he was a director 
at the time of his death, and in both he is sincerely 
mourned by his associates as a great loss. He 
was also one of the vice-presidents of the Union 
League Club and a member of the Century. He 
made several visits to Europe, one just before the 
Vienna Exhibition. When the scandal about Gen- 
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eral Van Buren, the chief of the American Com- 
missioners to the Exhibition, became public, and 
General Van Buren, with others, was dismissed in 
consequence, Mr. Roosevelt was appointed to one 
of the vacancies, and did most excellent service in 
helping to bring order out of the chaos ot the 
American department. He afterwards visited 
Egypt and went up the Nile. 

Though averse to politics, Mr. Roosevelt has 
been connected somewhat with political life. He 
was present at the Cincinnati Convention of 1876 
as & representative of the Reform Association of 
New York. For all his public services he refused 
any payment, and when it was reported that he 
was named as a successor of Collector Arthur in 
the New York Custom House, he declared that if 
he accepted the position if would be not as a po 
litical office,“ but to further the interests of New 
York merchants. He believed that the Custom 
House should be conducted as an efficient man 
carried on his private business. He was nominate: 
by the President as Collector cf this port, but the 
appointment was not confirmed. 


THE BAHAMAS. 
THE GREAT WINTER TROPICAL RESORT 
FOR NORTHERN VISITORS. 


HE mild Winter has not kept the traveler proper 
within bounds. The craze sets in about th» 
end of November, lasting until the middle of Marck. 
An excuse thinas air will suffice. Jnprimés, health ; 
secundus, distraction, relief from the cares and 
worry of business ; and éertius, pleasure. Time has 
much to say to our traveling. Hours that were 
made for slaves were also constructed for the 
accommodation of travelers by sea and land. 
To some, three months is the limit; to oth- 
ers, one week. The three-monther saunters de- 
lightfully along, gently sipping the sweets by tle 
wayside, while the wretch condemned to the 
limits of a week, rushes past everything, scarcely 
stopping to wipe the beads of perspiration from 
his heated and dust-laden brow. ‘* Whither ?”’ 1s 
the watchword. Some choose a dash across the 
Pond, a week in Merrie England, a month in 
Sunny Italy, and as many hours as can be spared 
in Paris, the bright, the gay, the beautiful. thers 
prefer to do the Pacific Slope, and explore the 
vast magnificence of the land we live in, ria 
the Yosemite Vailey to Frisco. There is yet an- 
other irresistible temptation, and one which pos- 
sesses fascinations all its own—namely, the tropics ; 
that climate which is of the Garden of Eden; 
those lands where the spreading leaves of the 
palm-tree afford luxurious and voluptuous shade ; 
where the perfume from ten thousand odoriferous 
flowers steals upon the swooning air; where vegeta- 
tion is a poem and life is asadream. To all classes 
of people, the travelers by choice, with unlimited 
funds at their command, as well as the travelers by 
necessity, to whom time and muney are greater con- 
siderations, the trip to the island of New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahamas, will prove one of the 
most delightful excursions that can be had from an 
American port. The transit is made by the elegant 
and commodious vessels of the Ocean Steamship 
Company, plying between New York and Savar- 
nah, Ga., and thence by tle iron steamships of 
the Savannah, Nassau and Havana Mail 8.8. Line 
to Nassau and Havana, calling at St. Augustine, 
Fla., each way. From the latter ancient city to 
Nassau or Havana the sea voyage is reduced to 
aminimum. Where it is desired that a portion ot 
this voyage may be shortened, connection can be 
made with the steamers at Savannah, from any part 
ot the country, by railroad. The trip between New 
York and Savannah is accomplished in sixty hours ; 
thence to Jacksonville, Fla., in fifteen hours by 
rail, making only seventy-five hours from New 
York to Jacksonville. 

In Nassau, which has long been noted as an un- 
excelled place of Winter resort for tourists and 
invalids, the temperature never falls below sixty- 
four degrees Fahrenheit, nor rises above eighty- 
two degrees, and the variation seldom exceeds 
five degrees in the course of twenty-four hours. By 
taking this route, travelers may stop at Savannah, 
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St. Augustine, Nassau and Havana, at their conveni- 
ence, during one trip, thus securing practically four 
grand excursions, 

The latest additions to the fleet of this company 
are the City of Macon and the Cily of Savannah, 
the former of which, departing from her pier in 
New York, February 9th, is the subject of our 
illustration. Two other vessels of the same size 
and style are in course of construction and will be 
ready for service by the first of September next. 
The City of Macon connects, on her present trip, 
at Savannah, with the iron side-wheel steamship 
San Jacinto, a great favorite on the route, having 
accommodations for one hundred and fifty first- 
class passengers. The steamers of the Ocean 
Steamship Company leave New York on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays—on the former day from Pier 
16, East River, Murray, Ferris & Co., 62 South 
Street, agents; and on the latter from Pier 43, 
North River, under the agency of George Yonge, 
409 Broadway. 

The City of Macon, of which we publish a picture, 
is as pretty a model ofa steamship as could be 
wished for by even the most critical; her length 
being 275 feet over all, with 260 feet on the load-line, 
and a breadth of beam of 38 feet. This vessel, like 
her sister ship, was built by John Roach & Sons, at 
Chester, Pa., and, notwithstanding her great capa- 
city, she only draws 1534 feet. She is a screw 
steamer, and is fitted up with compound engines of 
both high and low pressure, the high-pressure 
cylinder being 38 inches in diameter, and the low- 
pressure cylinder having a diameter of 68 inches, 
with a stroke of 4 feet 6 inches. Her speed has 
been tested in several ways, and on her trial trip 
she made 14.04 knots per hour. Her engineers as- 
sert that she can make an average speed, under all 
circumstances, of twelve knots per hour, and that, 
everything being in her favor, it will be no very 
difficult task to raise her maximum speed to four- 
teen and a half knots per hour. All her machinery 
is of the best character, and can be depended 
upon to perform the work for which it is de- 
signed. 

One of the greatest features of this line are the 

complete, elegant, and, it might be said, luxurious 
accommodations which have been made for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers, of whom 
rot can be supplied with everything that 
will be needed on a trip of this character. The 
principal saloon is one of great beauty, presenting 
to the eye of the passenger as he or she descends 
the stairway, a long vista of polished woods, silver, 
crystal, rich upholstery and elegant carpetings. 
« The capacity of the ship for both freight and pas- 
sengers is excellent. She has stowaze room for 
4,000 bales of cotton, and can conveniently accom- 
modate eighty-four first-class passengers. 








AN OCEAN VOYAGE FOR HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE. 


Ocean voyages have long been regarded as 
among the best remedies for various human ail- 
ments. The pure saline atmosphere of the seas 
seems to effectually eradicate many diseases im- 
planted in the system by malarial or climatic in- 
fluences, and at the same time stimulates the de- 
bilitated vital organs into new energy. When to 
these healing effects are added the perfect restful- 
ness of a protracted voyage over peaceful waters 
—the freedom from cares and exactions which can 
never be entirely enjoyed on land—it is by no 
means surprising that the advice is often given by 
the best physicians, ‘ Try an ocean voyage.’”’ The 
great difficulty with Americans is in selecting a 
route that shail be free from objections during the 
more turbulent seasons of the year, and yet com- 
bine the advantages and attractions so essential to 
health and pleasure. The Atlantic is at best a 
‘sea of violence,’ and when its northern coasts 
are bound with ice and its waves lashed into fury 
by the blasts of Winter, there is but slight tempta- 
tion to venture across it. The tropic zones have 
a wonderful effect, however, in soothing even its 
turbulence. The soft breezes and genial warmth 
ot perpetual Summer allay its violence, and such 
gems of enduring verdure as the Bahama and 
West India Islands repose peacefully upon its 
bosom. For many years these islands have 
been resorted to by invalids, but various causes 
have operated recently to check the tide of 
visitors to them. They are too near the United 
States for any special benefit to be derived from 
the voyage in reaching them. These facts are be- 
coming generally understood, and hence Southern 
California is looked upon as the most charming and 
beautilul region in the United States for Winter 
residence. The purity and mildness of its atmo- 
sphere, the highly cultivated condition and pro- 
ductiveness of many portions of its soil, extensive 
transportation facilities, numerous and excellent 
accommodations for visitors, combined with count- 
less wonders and novelties clustered all around a 
region that was terra incognita to the civilized 
world less than fifty years ago, render it a land of 
special interest to every one. Journeying from 
this delightful region towards New York by the 
Pacific Mail Steamships is an experience that 
none can fully appreciate unless they have par- 
ee in its pleasures and benefits. Sm- 
barking at San Francisco in one of these elegantly 
equipped steamers, the traveler sails for fifteen 
days on the bosom of the broad Pacific, a distance 
ot over three thousand miles, most of the time within 
sight of the bold bluffs and charming scenery ot the 
Pacific Coast. The atmosphere, water, sky and 
scenery are totally different from anything seen 
by the Atlantic voyager; no other sea-travel 
can compare with it. Most of the time the 
waters are smootl: and placid, moved only by a 

oy swell, with no disagreeable breaks. Alter 
- ng San Francisco the first port of interest at 
which stop is made is Mazatlan, the ‘‘ Paris of the 
Pacific,” a place of twenty thousand inhabitants, 
which has an opera-house and a street railway— 
the latter an American enterprise, owned and 
operated by Americans. 

Next comes Manzanillo and then Acapulco, a 
land-locked port, invisible from the open sea. The 
steamer sails up between the mountains to reach it. 
The town lies at the foot of the mountains on the 
water’s edge. An old Spanish fort on the heights 
overlooking the town commands the harbor, and is 

arriscned by Mexican soldiers in white uniform. 

his fort was built in 1609, and with its drawbridge, 
moat, ditches, ramparts and abutments, bears evi- 
dence of being of ‘‘ ye olden time.’”’ Through the 
open doors of the balconied one-storied houses in 
the town, beautiful sefioritas can be seen swinging in 
hammocks in all their ‘‘ dark-eyed splendor.”” The 
wealthy owner of a cattle-ranche with gilt embroid- 
ered immense sombrero loiters through the streets, 
with a high-colored sash over his shoulder and a 
pee a by his side ; and a mother with her naked 
children can be seen in the baking sun drawing 
water from the wells. 

Steaming on again in this charming voyage, a 
halt is made vely at San José de Gua- 








temala, La Libertad, Prnta Arenas, until, all too} 


soon, the Bay of Panama is reached. In front lies 
the City of Panama, stretched out like a pano- 
rama, surrounded by a massive wall, built over two 
centuries ago by the Spaniards. Its grand cathe- 
dral spires, covered with mother-of-pearl, tower 
above the heavy tiled houses, and reflect back 
in glittering rays the fading sun. The vesper-bells 
are tolling out the departingday. A fleet of native 
bungoes lie at anchor or are stranded on the beach ; 
a few coasters are in the offing ; astern and in the 
background, quietly nestling in the clouds, is 
Mount Ancon, the pride of Panama. ‘The transfer 
of passengers from steamer to railroad is quickly 
made, and then comes a ride of forty-seven miles 
across that remarkable strip of land which unites 
the two continents, making an episode in the lite 
of the traveler never to be forgotten. 

Here the fruits of the tropics are found in the 
greatest abundance and perfection. Bananas, 
oranges, pineapples, mangoes, and many others 
whose names are rarely heard in the North, abouud; 
while the forest growth, crowding in impenetrable 
walls of verdure close to the iron tracks, embraces 
numerous varieties of lordly palms, gigantic creep- 
ers, sturdy cane and matted grasses, tinted with 
gorgeous colors. Flowers of the choicest kinds 
spring from the rich soil, and myriads of bright- 
plumaged birds flit through the foliage. Troops of 
monkeys chatter in the trees, and monstrous alliga- 
tors slumber in the lagoons. All is strange to the 
traveler from the North, and the scenes and sounds 
are fully as interesting as they are novel. 

At Aspinwall passengers are soon re-embarked 
in another fleet steamer which has been in waiting, 
and the voyage by ocean is again resumed with ad- 
ditional zest, quickened by the brief respite on 
land. For some time the bright foliage and inter- 
esting scenery of Central America is kept in view, 
until the vessel’s course leads diagonally across 
and through the Gulf Stream, passing by in quick 
succession the balmy breezes of the Bahama and 
West India Islands. Soon Cape Hatteras is left in 
the rear, and io thirty-six hours New York harbor 
looms up to view, and the traveler finds himself 
landed at America’s metropolis, refreshed in mind, 
invigorated in body, having seen more and accom- 
plished greater results in twenty-five days, at a 
total cost scarcely above ordinary hotel bills fora 
similar period, than he possibly could in any other 
way. 

The steamships of the Pacific Mail Line are 
among the best and most comfortable afloat, being 
iron screw propellers of the latest model and 
stanchest construction, ai.: vi about 3,000 tons re- 
gister. Skilled and experienced officers command 
them, and their crews are full, efficient and well 
disciplined. Each vessel carries a surgeon, whose 
services, as well as the necessary medicines, are 
given free whenever required. Sailing over routes 
which have been run by the line for more than 
thirty years, they perform their voyages with regu- 
larity and safety—accidents of any kind being rare 
indeed. 








FUN. 


SWEET thing in combs—Honey. 

A Boy’s first bet—Alpha-bet. 

ANOTHER new (k)night—To-morrow evening. 
COMPANION of the Bath—A swimming instructor. 
How TO make a Maltese cross—Tread on her tail, 


“ AND what makes my little Johnny so cross this 
morning?’ ‘Dot ups’ urly.” 


GOVERNOR BISHOP of Ohio wears a steel-pen coat 
on dress occasions. That’s the write costume. 


WHAT grim sarcasm is that which made Alex- 
ander H. Stephens chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Weights and Measures! 


“ WHEN tempted toanger,”’ says a writer,‘‘ breathe 
a prayer.”’ Jes’ so. When you happen to stub your 
toe, for instance, murmur, ‘‘ Now I lame me,” 


A VASSAR COLLEGE girl objects to continuing the 
present fashions, because they interfere with the 
exercise of sliding down the banisters, 


WHAT is the difference between a schoolboy study- 
ing his lessons and a farmer watching his cows? 
One is stocking his mind and the other is minding 
his stock. 

AMONG the many Southern claimants for Congres- 
sional relief, we shouldn’t be surprised to hear that 
some burned-down blind asylum may be applying 
to have its site restored. 


DID you ever sit down before the grate and cross 
your legs and wonder how it comes that a dear little 
toddling youngster, too small to lift a dictionary, 
can ask questions that would send a college profes- 
sor to the foot of the class ? 


THE butter-head woman is now making a life-size 
bust of Lady Godiva, Mrs. Godiva’s only wardrobe, 
according to the pictures we have seen, was her long 
hair, and Mrs. Brooks should have no difficulty in 
procuring butter of that description. 


**HURRAH! hurrah!” cried a young lawyer, who 
succeeded to his father’s practice. ‘I’ve settled 
that old lawsuit at last.’’ ‘‘Settled it!’’ exclaimed 
the astonished parent. ‘‘ Why, we’ve supported the 
family on that for the last ten years.” 


A RHODE ISLAND “‘ melish ”’ asks: ‘* Will the State 
give the battery boys a new pair of blue pants all 
round? If that cannot be afforded, will the Adju- 
tant-General send around some blue sticking- 
plaster to paste up the holes made by moths?’’ 


““WHy do you suppose —— College is such a 
learned place ?’’ asked one gentleman of another. 
“I rather suspect,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ that as every- 
body takes a little learning there with him, and no- 
body ever brings any away, the learning accumu- 
lates,”’ 

EVEN a newspaper man finds it hard sometimes 
to believe everything he sees in print. At any rate 
that’s the way it affected us the other day when a 
nine-year-old boy appealed to our generosity by 
laying before us a card setting forth, in unshrink- 
ing double-pica that he was a poor widow and the 
mother of five children. There’s no fancy in this— 
pure, undiluted truth. 








Hostetrer’s Sromacn Bitrers.—Indigestion, in- 
activity of the liver, urinary troubles, rheumatic 
complaints, and many other ailments and disabili- 
ties, are speedily conquered by this safe, prompt 
and agreeable corrective tonic, which is, besides, 
areliable preventive of chills and fever and other 
malarial disorders, counteracts the effects of fa- 
tigue and exposare, and is a beneficent solace to 
the aged and infirm. 











Two Caromus Frer.—A pair of beautiful 6x8 
Chromos, worthy to adorn any home, and a Three 
Months’ Subscription to Lerscre Hours, a handsome 
16- page literary paper, filled with the Choicest 
Stories, Sketches, Poetry, etc., sent Free to all 
sending fifteen cents (stamps taken) to pay postage. 
The publishers, J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William 
Strest, New York, guarantee every one Double 
Value of money sent. $1,500 in prizes, and big pay, 
given to agents. Send at once, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery wil! 
cure a cough in one-half the time necessary to cure 
it with any other medicine; and it does it, not by 
drying it up, but by removing the cause, subduing 
the irritation, and healing the affected parts. Sold 
by druggists. 





Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


The Polar Star Gold and Silver Mining Company, of 


which A. H. Nicolay & Son, 43 Pine Street, are agents, offer 
special inducements to iuvestors in mining properties, 

A. & A. Rite,—Among the more prominent mem 
bers of this Order is Ill, Bro. W. A. Hayward, 32°, 
manufacturer of Masonic Jewels, Rings and Charms at 
212 Broadway, over Knox’s hatstore. Parties who may 
be in search of anything appertaining to Emblematic 
Jewelry can find it at this place, and depend upon its 
being just as recommended. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 





and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 


panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 


Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if taken 

pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 

other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 

est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funxz, Jr, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York. P. O. Box, 1029. 

SURE 12 PER CENT. STOCK. 

A RELIABLE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
THE POLAR STAR GOLD AND SILVER MINING COM 
PANY is now producing very rich ore from its celebrated 
mine in Colorado, and has only a small capital to secure 
large dividends. The mine is under able and economical 
management, and has paid good dividends for four years, 
It is now in successful operation and paying regular 
monthly dividends at the rate of 12 percent. per annum on 
the par value of the stock, with exellent prospects of pay- 
ing in addition extra dividends. The Polar Star has passed 
the examination of the New York Mining Stock Exchange, 
and the company contemplate soon to have the stock 
regularly called at the board. All the stock is full paid 
and free from any assessments. In the meantime, in 
vestors who desire to purchase a first-class permanent 
dividend-paying investment can obtain some of this stock 
on favorable terms on application to 

MESSRS. ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
Sole Agents for the Company, 
No. 43 Pine Street, New York. 
P. S.—The company reserve the right to advance the 
price of the stock on any day without notice. 


WILLIAM WARD, 


Banker and Broker, 


No. 5 Broad cor. Wail Street. 
MINING SHARES A SPECIALTY. 














4 LOWER SEEUVS. — 8u0 best varieties at wWhuie- 

sale prices. Sct. pkts. for 244 cts. 10ct. pkts. for 
5 cts., etc. Send for Catalogue. D. C. McGRAW, 
Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 








ELL’S PATENT TEACHING CARDS enable the 

youngest child to spell and read at sight. Testi- 
monials in tavor of this truly wonderful invention from 
the leading clergymen and teachers forwarded on ap- 
plication. Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire 
alphabet, or 5 packs for $1, post paid, direct from the 
inventor, GeorGe C. BELL, 178 Broadway, New York. 
Lady canvassers wanted on salary and commission. 





FIRST PREMIUM ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. —Cen- 
tennial Medal and Diploma Awarded. These 
Limbs are furnished by Government contract to 
U. S. soldiers, and are recommended by the most 
eminent surgeons. Prices $75 to $125. Ad- 
dress, C. A. FREES, 682 Broadway, New York. 


CLEA CIGARS. ‘**La Matixpg,’’ $45 per 1,000. 
Seed Havanas, $35. Good Connecticut $23 


per 1.000. Sample box sent for 28c. J. M. 
HAVANA acvino, 246 sixtn avenue, New Yurk. 
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WW. A. EVANS c& CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 
No 38 Broad and 34 New St. All active stocks dealt in 
at New York Stock Exchange, quotations on one per cent. 
margin ; no further liability to the dealer. 
10 shares, $10, 50 shares, $50. 
25 shares, $25. 100 shares, $100. 


Commissions one-sixteenth per cent. on 10 shares und 
upward, Orders by mail or telegraph promptly executed 
Long’s Hotel, Bond § L 

song's Hotel, Bond Street, London. 
facet ISHED upwards of a century. This well 

4 known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines 


<=) REESE’S NEW PATENT ADJUSTABLE STENCIL 
= LEITERS. For sale by all Hardware Dealers. We 
= desire a few more commercial travelers to take 
=) orders from the trade. Liberal Commissions, 







S. W. REESE & CO,, Patentees 
and Manufacturers, 114 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





AT yvour B&B 
A GREENHOUSE *seoun"§ 
For $1.00 we will send free by mail either of the below- 
named collections, ali distinct varieties 
8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, 
8 Begonias, or 3 Cameliias, 
2 Caiadiums (fancy), or $ Carnations (monthly), 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
8 Centaureas or 8 other white-leaved plants, 
8 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan), 
8 Ferns, 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 
8 Geraniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-ieaved, 
4 Gioxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tubcroses (Pear!), 


4 Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs, 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or ® Peturias, 


8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Sal vias, 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sorts, * 
25 varieties of Flower, ur 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, & 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges: 

B collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 350 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a greenhouse aud 
garden—for $25, to which our book “Gardening for 
Pleasure” and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added. § 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Coartes Force Deems, D.D., LL.D., Evrror. 











THE MARCH NUMBER 
Is Now Tieady. 


‘*The most portly in size and the most profusely illus- 
trated of all the monthlies, abounds in miscellaneous 
reading.’’—Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 

**The amount of reading, light and solid, for the older 
and younger of the household is simply marvelous.’’ — 
The Contributor, Boston, Mass. 


**It has reached a circulation and prosperity such as 
make it one of the marvels of periodical literature,”— 
Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 

**The only Sunday magazine published in America, 
and it certainly excels in value Sunday magazines of the 
old country,”"—New Covenant, Chicago. 





128 PAGES, QUARTO. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Beautifully bound volumes IL. and II. (for 1877) of this 
Magazine will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price ; viz., for Vol. L, $2.00; for Vol IL, $2.5v. 
Annual subscription price, $3.00 ; 

Single copies, 25 cts.—postpaid, 
SEND 2% CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


E. H. KELLOGG. 


Mo. 17 Cedar St, New York. 
ANTI-CORROSIVE CYLINDER and CAR-BOX OILS; 
Also. SIGNAL AND MACHINERY OILS. 


THE BEST KNOWN TO THE TRADE. 
‘ ‘E. C. SANXAY, Esq., represents this House in Great Britain. 





every one a pair of beautiful EAST 
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a LEISURE HOURS is the 
name of a handsome 16- age fam- 
ily literary panes. (stzeo arper’s 
Weekly,) filled with the best sto- 
ries, sketches, poetry, etc., written 
by the ablest authors. In publish- 
ing a paper designed to fill a place 

8 and win a welcome.in American 
homes, we are not unmindful 


obligation resting upon us to furnish reading matter, good as well as varied in its character, 
pA tagit = interesting : oh ie some of its comeonte are strictly moral, none are coarse or sensa- 
tional, and all are entertaining, all carefully chosen, both to form and to patiety, 
reader of this notice may be induced to send for a three months’ trial of LE 
lishers, J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., New York, offer to send the paper three months, (commencing; 
with the charming story entitled “ Holden with the Cords,”) for fifteen cents, (stamps taken); and also to give 
R-cROSS CHROMOS, worthy to adorn any home. 
All who send for this 3 months’ subscription are guaranteed double value of money sent. 


Every subscriber receives a handsome illustrated catal 
needs, for amusement, recreation and home adornmen 
URS, price seven cents. State where you saw this advertisement. 
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a correct taste. That every 
SURE HOURS, the pub- 


logue, with prices of 1,000 articles, which every person 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 
only ptain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free. 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectiy satisfactory 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen. 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs, os * 26 cents per pair 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 


Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
I ou cvisva cingedhoska icecanen eed $1 50 each. 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 1 50 each, 


Canton Fiannel Drawers and Vests, extra 


BONN 00660650006 6600k sa ccndieescestescee 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each 

Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 

Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 

Shirts only delivered free. 

KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 


We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper. 


The Science of Life, 


OR, SELF-PRESERVATION, 


75Sc. each, 


Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just pub 
lished. It isa standard medical work, the best in the 
English language, written by a physician of great experi- 


ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
ful and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 
than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing 
diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc 
cessful practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail The London Lancet says: 
‘*No person should be without this valuable book. The 
author is a noble benefactor.” An illustrated sample sent 
to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address DR. 
W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Boston. The author may 
be consulted on all digeases requiring skill and experience. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
Ps FORTUNE. THIRD GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 
1878, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, MARCH 12th. 
Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it bas since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place mouthly, on the second Tuesday. Jt never 
scales or postpones. Look at the tollowing distribution. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH. 
HALF-riCKETs, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OF PRIZES, 





Capital Prize. .......ccrcccccesseccecs $30,000 

2 Capital Prize. ...ccccccccccccccecccece 10,00 

1 Capital Prize............ 9s 6eeeseoseees 5,000 

S Prines OF $9,500. 2.20 ccccccccccccccces 5,000 

5 Prizesof 1,000.... 5,000 

20 Prizes of ee 10,000 
100 Prizes of | ree 10,000 
200 Prizes of BO, crccccececcecsccoeese 10,000 
500 Prizes of Doe wssoeeceesesoccececs . 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of BPs cen eccetangeceeane 10,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
9 Approximation Prizes of $300 
9 do do 200.. 
9 do do 100 








1,857 Prizes, amounting to. ..... ses... $110,400 
Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom- 
inent points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 
Write, clearly stating full address, for further informa- 


tion, or send orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. O. Box, 692, New Orleans, La., 
orto H, L. PLUM, 
successor to B. FRANK MOORE & SON, 
317 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the sup:rvision and management of GENERALS G, T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A. EARLY. 
The uext drawing occurs Tuesday, April 9th, 1878. 





E.M.Boynton, 


80 Beekman Street. 





iiecR CERUINE —~vo,8 50° .- LIGHTNING BAW sf 
oR ssi33 pn ager a7 sees \ 
Aa wiensenet OM, — _ so.neenmny 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


[ANTERNS. AND SLIDES LOW 


> 











A—MTHEO. J HARBACH - PHILS P& zs 


BOOK OF LANTEEN LECTUBES, 20 cents 





Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu. 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists 


RE VER FREE Seven-shot revolver, with 
e box cartridges. Address, 


J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








DEGRAAF 


Formerly of 87, Bowery, have removed to their new Salesrooms, 


47 and 429 West Fourteenth Street, 


WHERE THEY ARE PREPARED TO SHOW TO THEIR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 


AN ENTIRE 


0 


QUEEN ANNE 









of Studs, one pair of Sleeve Buttons, one Lady’s Set (Kz 


ted to stand the test of solid gold, and exactly as 
tiful morocco casket, postpaid, to any address. Our il 
“ Having one of the 


sold in the city Jewelry stores.”"—EpiTors’ HOME AN 
“ An honorable house, entitled to the confidence ¢ 
“We endorse the high order of respectability attac 
“To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we 


Parlor, Library, Dining- Room and Chamber Furniture, at 


PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION. 
wey cosa Oat ONE DOLLARY isis. 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructions how to become Agents. 


Our Imperial Casket contains one pair of Lady's Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket, one set 
poe Ring, one Plain Ring, one embossed Collar Button; all of which are the finest gold-plate, warran- 
On receipt of One Dollar we will send this grand array of elegant Jewelry, securely packed in a beau- 


A f mperial Caskets in our possession, we must say, that, while the articles are not 
solid gold, they are beautiful imitations and very pretty, each particular piece being equally as good as are 


by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan, McKillop and Co,” 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


& TAYLOR, 


NEW STOCK 
and EASTLAKE 





ar-rings and Pin), one Seal Ring, one engraved “ Friend- 
represented by the engravings in this announcement. 


lustrated catalogue accompanies every casket free. 


D FARM. 

of their patrons.”"—EpItor CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

hed to the Steinau Jewelry Co.""—Epb. Boston GLOBE. 
refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, aud 
Mail all orders to 





BOWERS’ 


Or, W. H. H. BOWERS, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





AIR COMPRESSORS, 


Reversible Hoisting Engines. 
BOILERS, LOCOMOTIVE, TUBULAR OR TWO FLUED. 


Portable Engines and Circular Saw Mills. 


PATENT. 


CRIFFITH & WEDCE, 


Zanesville, Ohio. 













mailed FREE to 

all applicants, It con. cy 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings, % 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and bee) od goed over 1200 
Varieties of Vegeta! and Flower Seeds, 

luvaluable to all. Send for it. Add — wate, Hin, 


D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 





trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FacTory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 





cA 
or 


them. 


12 WATCHES 


Only $3 Each. 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, | 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
The former price of these Watches was §12.00 
each. They are silvered case and open face, ail one 
style, and of French manufacture, the movements of 
which being well known the world over for their fine 
finish. They are used on railroads and steamboats, 
where accurate time is required, and give good sat- 
isfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for only §3.00, 
and warranted one year for time. 


The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 


After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 


CINCINNATI, O., May 21, 1877. 


CINCINNATI Post, 


What will the Weather be To-morrow? 





POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 
any change in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tific men as the Best Weather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save fifty times its cost in a 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
We will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine 
without our trade mark. Agents Wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 

U, S&S. NOVELTY CO,, 105 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Please state where you saw advertisement. 
Send Money Orders or Registered Letters at our risk 





Anderson’s Safety Inkstand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold, Sent inexchange 
for old books, or free on easy conditions. Send postal 





455 
¥ Agents Wanted. 





~s _ 
SALES WANTED, QM, A YEARLY SALARY 
MEN S125: 2572! canis 
B PostEn £'00.,Cimamem,  GIGARS 
$350 A MONTII,—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
+ Staple Goods to dealei +. No peddling. 
f Expenses psid, Permanent empio 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & co. 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home 8t., Cincinnad, & 
a year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. articu- 
lars free. Address, J. WortH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


be PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 














inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 





WANTED: in each State for the Detective 

Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND Ecro 
PEaN SECRET Service Co., Civcinnati, Ohio. 





Bi Pa made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
g y Stamps. Taylor, Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


WAN ED SALESMEN fora wholesale house. 
Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid. 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FREE SAMPLES to be givento men 
and women in search of honorable and 
profitable work. P. MORRIS, Chicago. 


Pee Mowrra and Rordoaey E A a 
or Commission toa few good 
loor TEAS to DEALERS. 
NO PEDDLING. c Ps LONG & Contract 
CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Fuller Block, Dearbore Strest, Chicago, I 











WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge:!), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paperin the World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents, Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P. Oj. VICK ERY, Augusta, Maine. 














OPIUM EATERS use BENGALESE PILLS, the 
only real Cure (contain no opium). Sent Free on receipt 
of price, Ove Dollar per Box Read the Hindoo’s Secret 
Mailed on application, SEWARD & CO., 76 Warren St. 
FIT Epilepsy, Faliing Sickness, Positively cured 

by using ‘‘Dr. Hesparp’s Core.’’ Nohumbug 
** It has cured thousands.’ Sample bottle free. Address 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, No. 1,323 Broadway, N, Y. 


and Morphine habit cured. 
Tae Original and only absolute 
CURE Send stamp for book on 
Opium Eating, to W. B. Squire, 
Worthingt.n. Greene Co.. Ind. 











ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO’S 
Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large crops 
enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 
per Ib, Address orders, GUN- 


ANDY THER, Confectioner, Chicago. 


RINTING THE ViIcToOx 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES. ! land-inkers, 3 to. 998: 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for § Bott teeta, es te 6850. 
two stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 
PATENT TIDY FASTENER, 


Velvet, all colors, A set free for 10c. postage. 
Agents wanted. Thirty other new articles. 
Smvpson & Smita, No. 64 Cortlandt St., NewYork, 


EPILEPSY six 





CELEBRATED throughout the 
Union—expressed to all parts. 
1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c. 











by Dr. Ross’ Epileptic Remedies. Tr1aL PackaGe 
Sent Freee. Oures speedy, absolute and permanent. 
Address ROSS BROS. No. 513 Maia St.. Ricemonp, Inv. 


from Nervovs DEBILITY, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 

by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 

25 sty les Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 

Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts, 
25 post-paid. Geo. I. Rego & Co., Nassau, New York. 
Made Easy. 10cents. Address, 
oH RT HA E, Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


OUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards tor 13c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c. Cuinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn 


25%: perior Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents. 
Samples 3c. J.C. CHILD & CO., Bakersfield, Ct, 


Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, ete., 
2 with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
4 outfit 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
































LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
5 case, 13c, Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn, 


6 Mixed Cards, with name. 10c and stamp. 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 











card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St.,N Y 


ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
50 jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 





EARTH 


Savior. 
the sad faces of both mother and son as he 
portraying the touching scene, makes ita 


PREMIUM GIFT. 


TO HEAVEN 


Or Christ’s Farewell to his Mother. 


A $5 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 


AWAY 


The subject of this beautiful Engraving is taken from JoHN—19th Chapter; 26th and 
27th Verses—and relates to one of the most remarkable incidents in the lifetime of our 
The sorrow manifested in the judgment-hall just prior to his crucifixion, and 
bids his mother that last farewell, vividly 


MASTERPIECE OF ART, 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 





Bar TO WATCH SPECULATORS: We call 
attention to these Watches, as they sell readily at 


to $20 


! 
WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 83 EACH. 


Watches, which will continue 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be filled at iess than $12.00 each ; 80 
please send your order at once. With each Watch we 
urnish our special warrantee for one year 
necurate time. We wil! forward the Watch prompt- 
ly on receipt of $3.00, or will send C.O.D. if customers 
desire and remit $1.00 on account. 
Address ail orders to Walters Importing Co., 
80 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 
articular 
‘om $12.00 
00 each. 





*"HOVa £8 AINO SSHOLVM GSLNVEUVM 


and a Gift that all will be more than pleased with. 
CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT, IT IS WORTH 85.00 TO YOU. 


On receipt of this Certificate together with nineteen cents (1Me@) in Currency or Postage 
Stamps to pay postage an i mounting charges we willsend the $5.00 Steel Engraving 
2 feet wide by 2's feet long, entitled 


CHRIST’S FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER 


» by mail post paid. B@™ Send for Engraving at once stating Name in full, together 
with Post-Office address, County, and State Address all orders to 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING cO.. No 4 Home St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Arrangements have been made with the Continental Publishing Co,, No. 4 Home St., 
Cincinnati, O., to supply this $6.00 Steel Engraving, 2 feet wide and 2'¢ feet long, Fre, 


| PREMIUM GIFT. | 
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TOO PREMATURE. WILLING TO WORK, 


: His Masesry.—“ Pshaw ! The Colonel doesn’t know half so much about it as he will in the Turesty Tramp.—‘‘ Cud yez give @ poor industrious man a job ?” 
Sweet Dy-and-By.” “ Horey’’ Keeper. —“ What would you like to do 2” 
Tuirsty Tramp.— Well, if it’s all the same to yez, I’d be willin’ to ’tend bar !”’ 


























AX «5: : | THE MINING RECORD, | 
x o 60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. $3.00 A YEAR, | 
= t =— 3 b } | The only Mining Paper east of the Rocky Mountains 
— = Jontains relia»le accounts of mines and of the New | enor 7 . 
4 fomeren | a 8 | York and San Francis . iain ; SHOULD READ THE 
5 Q =r 4 = z | Bea ty’s popular plan, viz.: A $680 Piano for $175; satiny Gist Bas eons Eaien Orders for mining N N | 
s . $340 Cabinet Parlor Organ for only $95, etc., etc WAR fats = sang : W 
5 ee | S d re RANTED FOR SLY YEARS and sent on 15 DAYS A. RR. CHISOLM, Proprietor, e ove : 
Ay pRiOe TEST trial. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washing- | — = ata oa 
2 tie 53 | ee ada INLAID-FLOORS. 
os ‘ 
~ eA &s8e National Wood M’'gC., CHRISTIAN REID, 
‘. & - of ig 950 BROADWAY near 23d St., “in 
; = i- ee | = = NEW-YORK. 
42 9o B&B — sr | Most Popular Novelist in America, 
; 9) a 3 a 2 3 Frank Leslie’s P b “ae 
+) 2 AUTHOR or “ VALERIE AYLMER,’? ‘‘ HEARTS AND Hanps,”* 
ie fx) a) SS g : iS | COMIC ALMANAC, ‘* MoRTON ae Mayy Days, 
. ~O a che > a Address, JOHN A. RORBLING’S SONS, Manufacturers, | FOR 1878, 
5 pene = ie = ae N. . ; or “a Liberty Street, a hy - , PRICE ONLY 15 CENTS, (Post-paid). ENTITLED : 
eels and Rope for conveying power long distances , a} .E 
— = Send for Circular. . Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, | 
PS ede ee ee wed | 
ea) ba | 3 
a . bel ' 
9O9 6s CHARLES GRAEF, F. COURVOISIER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS. onny ate | 
A ha = 65 Broad Street, Pommery ‘‘ Sec ” Champagne. 
— New York. HENKELL & CO., HOCK WINES. Bonn Kate! 
i & Sole Agent for JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 5 








L. TAMPIER & CO., CLARETS 


Bonny Kate! 
Roullet et Delamain, Cognac. 


/HATEA wt. : , 
A om aa é Taunus Springs, Seltzer Mineral Water. This new Novel of American 
a U AY |} RUNK & UNGER, Sole Agents in U. 8. : 


and Canada. 50 Park Place, N. ¥. Life, full of romantic and deeply 








interesting situations, is undoubt- 
edly the best effort of its famous 
author. We promise our readers 


















much entertainment and pleasure 


with ‘BONNY KATE.” 












J.R. RAND & Co.,| 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


RENDROCK 


Blasting Powder, | 
| 
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It will commence in Number 
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Blectric Batteries, 
Fuses and Caps 


’ 
/ 





FOR 


BLASTING PURPOSES. 





OF 







<= = SIN # BN |e Frank Leslie’s 
-_ REDE V\iwee— CHIMNEY CORNER. 
"4 teal: » A Splendid Supplement, containing illustrations 


and full details of the Spring Fashions, 
will be given with this Number. 







RAND's 


Litle Giant Rock Drill, 


ALL KINDS OF MINING MACHINERY. | 











Ready at all News Depots, MONDAY, MARCH 4th 
Price 10 Cents \ 











The Chimney Corner 


| PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 








SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Wa: | 









Band & Waring Drill and Compressor 0o., a — 4 LSt~ 4s SS ey ae ~H pi. wat Pa) Price 10 Cents, Annual Subscription, $4 
we F : ; a mat Post-paid. 
Rl Parlk Row, New York. STANLEY MATTHEWS GIVES COLUMBIA THE FATAL “SEND-OFF.” Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





Maps on this order too large to be entirely included in one exposure 
are filmed clockwise beginning in the upper left hand corner, left to 


tight and top to bottom as many frames as required. The following 
diagrams illustrate the method. 
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GOLD HILL. 


NEVADA.---THE,. SOURCE OF OUR SILVER WHLTH---I 
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MOUNT DAVIDSON. TOWN HALL. 





TH---PANORAMIC VIF\W OF VIRGINIA CITY, SHOWING THE BREAT BONANZA 
THE HALE & NORCROSS THE SAVAGE, ET¢ 
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‘REAT BONANZA MINES ON I] COMSTOCK LODE, INCLUD} NG THE CONSOL 
THE SAVAGE, ETC.---From PH¢RapHs py Warkins, or San Fra f°? Cat. 
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PRINCIPAL HOTEL } 


ISOLIDATED VIRGINIA, THE CALIFORNIA, THE OPHIR, THE GOULD & CURRY 


Supplement Gratis with No. 1,170 of FRANK LESLIE’S IL 
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PRINCIPAL HOTEL, 





| THE C “ORNIA, THE 
NG THE CONSOLIDATED VIRGINIA, THE CALIFO f 


: Suppl 
ycIsco, CAL. 








THE OPHIR, THE GOULD & CURRY, 


Supplement Gratis with No. 1,170 of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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